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THe ParenovocicaL CABINETS oF FowLeR 
AND Wetts, New York, Boston and Philadelphia, contain 
thousands of musts and casts from the heads of the most 
distinguished men that ever lived; also, skULLs, human 
and animal, from all quarters of the globe—Egyptian 
Mummies, Pirates, Robbers, Murderers and Thieves; also, 
numerous Parntrnes and Drawrines of celebrated indi- 
vidnals, living and dead. Museums always Free to visitors- 
Examinations, with Charts and written descriptions of 
ebaracter, when desired. 

PLEASANT AND ProriTaBLe EmMPLOYMENT.—In 
every town and village, for any number of young men, to 
sell Valuable Books, and to canvass for our Popular and 
Scientific Journals. All who engage with us will be secur- 
ed from the possibility of loss. Profits very liberal. Please 
address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


A New Enrerrrise—“ Every Man HIS OWN 
Mriirr.”—Attention is respectfully requested to an adver- 
tisement with the above title. It is believed that Enterpris- 
ing and Active young men, in every County in all the 
States, may engage with profit to themselves and great good 
to others, in the introduction and sale of the New Improvep 
Hanp MIs, recently invented, and now for sale by Fow- 
Ler & Wexis, New York. It is just such an article as every 
Family should have, and—once seen—wwould have, and 
_, would not be without, Agents would do well 

this Haxp Mr in every County where Wheat, Corn, 
Rye, or any other grain, is used for human food. See adver- 
tisement. 





Phrenology. 


‘*When a man properly understands himeelf, mentally and phy- 
sically, his road to happiness is smooth, and society has a strong 
guaranty for his good conduct and usefalness.""—Hon, T. J. Rusk. 








THE TEMPERAMENTS. 


NUMBER TWO. 


-THE SANGULNE AND BILIOUS TEMPERAMENTS. 


Tue Sanguine Temperament is characterized 
by moderate plumpness of person, and firmness 
of flesh. In it the lungs, heart, and arteries, are 
fully developed, the circulation is active, the 
pulse full, frequent, and strong. The counte- 
nance is ruddy, fair, and animated ; the hair red, 
light-brown, or chestnut ; the movements quick, 
easy, and graceful ; the passions are strong, ex- 
citable, and evanescent ; the mind is ardent, 
enthusiastic, and active, but extremely volatile 
and unsteady. The chest is generally well de- 
veloped, the shoulders broad, and the general 
contour of the person is plump, round, and fair. 
When this temperament is largely developed in 
school-boys, they are the torment of the teach- 
er’s life. Forever busy, forever moving, for- 
ever whispering, they are his abomination : for- 
ever generous, forever kind, forever on the 
side of the weak against the strong, they are 
his delight. Habitually changing, always vola- 
tile and unsteady, they are a source of unea- 
siness, and almost of despair. Yet they occa- 
sionally give forth so many evidences of brillian- 
cy and power, accomplish so much in so short a 
time, and are of such kind and loving disposi- 
tions, that he entertains great hopes of their ulti- 
mate success in life, aud loves them in spite of 
himself. Yet they seldom, if ever, become pro- 
found scholars. They are more successful at play 
than at work, at mischief than at study, and 
though not habitually cruel or unkind, have been 
known to make violent attempts to pull the cat’s 
head off with a boot-jack. 





When men, they are volatile and unsteady ; are 
apt to fail in business, from over-haste and anxie- 
ty ; listen too readily to the delusive whisperings 
of hope, and yield too quickly to the chilling 
blasts of adversity and despair. They are. India- 
rubber men—possessed of too little firmness and 
too much elasticity. Everything they do is over- 
done, and that which they do not do they utterly 
neglect. They seldom become learned, or ac- 
quire literary eminence, because they are consti- 
tutionally unable to bear the necessary confine- 
ment: but are rather more noted for quickness 
of comprehension and readiness of wit, than for 
profundity of learning, or intensity of persistent 
application. 

I wish here to make an observation to which 
I have never seen or heard of an exception. It 
is this: I have never seen or heard of a red-head- 
ed minister, or, rather, of a minister possessed of 
@ pure sanguine temperament. I know of no way 
of accounting for it, unless it be from a large de- 
velopment of conscientiousness which condemns 
their constitutional fickleness, and causes them 
to regard their faults of temperament as invol- 
untary transgressions of moral laws. 

This temperament is more favorable than the 
one previously considered, and is to be preferred 
before it for the same reasons that we ’d prefer 
a high-strung, full-blooded, mettlesome war- 
horse, toa lazy old drone which needed continual 
urging with the whip and spur. 

When a person of this temperament becomes 
insane, their mental alienation is most frequently 
of a violent and destructive kind. An explana- 
tion is to be found in the fact that persons thus 
constituted are, from the ardent nature of their 
organization, more given to the violent mani- 
festations of the depressing passions of anger and 
rage. 

“Insanity,” says Dr. Sweetzer, in his fine work 
on Mental Hygiene, which I recommend to the 
careful perusal, yes, study of all—‘ Insanity, at 
its commencement, is very often marked by im- 
patience, irritability, and bursts of anger, and in 
its progress, perhaps, by maniacal rage or fury, 
either continued, or happening only at certain 
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times of the day, or monthly, or at particular 
seasons. Some cases of mania consist of one al- 
most uninterrupted fit of violent anger against 
everybody and everything.” (Mental Hygiene, 
p. 161.) Persons of this temperament are also 
liable to a derangement of the sentiment of 
Hope, resulting from the abuse of an ardent and 
enthusiastic frame of mind. 

Amos Dean, in his profound work on Medical 
Jurisprudence, uses the following beautiful lan- 
guage in relation to this species of insanity : 

“ Hope is, perhaps, as strong a sentiment as 
fear, and as influential in the conduct of life. A 
derangement of this faculty is sometimes, al- 
though not near so frequently, met with, in 
which the torch of the malady may be said to be 








lit up at the fires of a joyful heart. Those affect- | 
ed with this species of derangement are always | 
happy ; no cloud rests on their horizon, no appre- | 


hension dampens their enjoyment. Their eye sees 
nothing but beauty, their ear hears nothing but 
music ; their tongue talks nothing but rapture. 


own mansion, or a mad-house, their present is 
full of joy, and their future of hope. The mind 
riots amid its own ruins, and invests even them 
with the hues of the rainbow.’ (Dean, op. cit., 
p- 506.) 
THE BILIOUS TEMPERAMENT 

is characterized by a powerful, compact, and en- 
during physical organization, by moderate ful- 
ness and much firmness of flesh, by strong bones 
and muscles, black hair, dark skin and eyes, by 
a harshly-expressed and angular outline of 
person, by strongly-marked features, and a 
decided and generally stern expression of coun- 
tenance. The mind, like the body, possesses 
greater strength than refinement; the will is 
firm, resolute, and indomitable, the passions in- 
tense, lasting, and too often ungovernable, when 
once fully aroused. When you see a man thus 
characterized, looking like the very personifica- 
tion of an old Roman, then know that that man 
is most assuredly a Roman in appearance, a Ro- 
man in mind, and a Roman in thought, word, and 
deed. He is a firm and abiding friend, and a 
bitter and uncompromising foe. 

Dr. Thomas Mayo, F.R.S., of London, publish- 
ed an essay on the Temperaments in 1831, from 
which the following illustrative extracts are 
taken : 

“Among the most admitted traits of this tem- 
perament, I should enumerate a gloomy but ac- 
tive imagination, a jealous, distrustful, and un- 
eatisfied disposition, and an anxiously reflective 
cast of thought. The dissatisfied nature of per- 
sons thus predisposed would account for the stir- 
ring, restless, and ambitious course of action with 
which they are often charged. Such would be 
the prominent features of a life in which present 
and possessed enjoyments become, as such, com- 
paratively valueless. We may generally observe 
that the efforts of the bilious fall short of their 
aspirations.” (Elements of Pathology. Note 
iv., Appendix.) 

It may, I believe, be generally remarked, that 
when persons of this temperament become in- 
sane, their mental alienation takes a melancholy 
caste, and they become what is termed Melan- 
cholics. The observation of Dr. Mayo above 
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quoted in regard to the dissatisfied nature of 
persons of this temperament, will, I think, ac- 
count for this fact. 

This, of all the uncombined temperaments, is 
the most powerful and lasting, and is greatly to 
be desired when its harsh and umamiable asperi- 
ties are softened by combination with some of 
the other softer and more delicate temperaments. 
When thus combined, it furnishes the strength 
and powers of endurance, while the other pecu- 
liarities of organization afford the brilliancy, deli- 
cacy, and beauty of the general combination. 

It is a general law of nature, that beauty and 
symmetry are sacrificed to power and strength ; 
and we see this law verified in the temperament 
under consideration. Its peculiar charm is the 
beauty and symmetry of strength, and yet it ulti- 
mately wears itself out by the exercise of the 
very power to which itself gives rise. 

It may be compared to a vast and powerful en- 
gine, the gigantic gyrations of whose balance- 


| wheels crush into shape whole tons of inanimate 
Theirs is a course of light, and whether in their | 


matter, and is itself, by the very effort, rendered 
insensibly weaker than it was before. 

When this temperament is so extreme as to be- 
come abnormal in its effects upon the functions 
of mind and body, it then degenerates into the 
Melancholic. This condition may be induced by 
physical ill-health and mental suffering. Thus, 
dyspepsia, and the accompanying sympathetic 
distress ot mind, not unfrequently converts a 
purely bilious into a confirmed melancholic tem- 
perament. The only remedy for these irregu- 
larities is to be found in a life rigidly and con- 
scientiously conducted in accordance with the 
laws of our mental and physical organization. 
The laws of God impressed upon our physical 


natures, are as binding and as obligatory as those 


given us in Revelation, by which we are to sub- 
due our spiritual natures, and their infringement, 
equally productive of woe. 





DOUBLE PERSONAL APPEAR- 
ANCES. 

Tuere is a psychological phenomenon which 
has not been adequately represented in either of 
my articles heretofore published in this Journal. 
I have hesitated to enter into a full description of 
its peculiar facts, because of their intrinsic incred- 
ibility to the ordinary mind, and because they 
are perhaps of all others the most difficult to ex- 
plain. Yet the facts themselves have been so 
well attested, and by so vast a number of inde- 
pendent witnesses, in different times and dif- 
ferent countries, as to place them beyond all 
reasonable doubt. I allude to the phenomenon 
of “ Doubles,” or double personal appearances, 
or what the Germans call déppelgangers. They 
consist of distinct apparitions of the forms of per- 
sons in places distant from where their bodies are 
at the time, the apparition being sometimes seen 
by the person himself of whom it is the image, as 
well as by other persons who may be within its 
sphere of visibility. But without farther prelude 
we will submit to the reader a few examples 
illustrative of the nature of the phenomenon re- 
ferred to. 

The case related by Jung Stilling, in which an 
old solitaire, residing on the banks of the Dela- 
ware, voluntarily went intoa state of physical 
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torpor, and then mentally sought, and found, 
showed himself to, and spoke tc, a long absent 
sea captain, while he, the solitaire, was all the 
while lying insensible upon his bed,—has been 








’ frequently related in Psychological works, and 


needs only to be alluded to here as a case in 
point. 

The following narration is compiled and con- 
densed from the writings of Mrs. Catharine Crowe, 
who declares that it is “perfectly authentic.” 
Some eighty years ago two members of the Sun- 
day police of Edinburgh, Scotland, in their office 
of guarding the sanctity of the Sabbath, found a 
young man, a surgeon’s assistant, and well known 
to them, lying upon the grass in an open place 
called the “ Green,” at one extremity of the city. 
They proceeded to register his name as a violator 
of the law then in force relating to the Sabbath. 
They upbraided him for his impiety, but instead 
of making any excuse, he arose from the ground 
saying: “Iam a miserable man; look in the 
water!” at the same time pointing to the river 
which was only a few rods distant. They then 
saw him cross a fence which was between them 
and the river ; but as their attention was natu- 
rally directed to the water, they lost sight of him. 
On looking into the water, they found the body 
of a certain servant girl who had been missing 
for some time, and who, from an illicit connec- 
tion with the young surgeon, was known to be 
enceinte. She had evidently been murdered with 
a surgical instrument which was found entangled 
in her clothes; the young surgeon was the last 
person whq was seen with her before she had dis- 
appeared, and other circumstances conspired to 
fix upon him the imputation of the murder. The 
policemen were conveying the rescued body into 
the town, and as they came in front of the church 
the congregation were coming out, and among the 
rest was this same young surgeon, who, with such 
evident marks of compunction, had pointed out 
the body of the girl. They were, however, not 
much surprised at seeing him there, as they sup- 
posed he had had ample time to pass round by 
some other way and get to the church before 
them. The young man was subsequently appre- 
hended and brought to trial. The testimony 
to his identity as seen on the Green, was of the 
clearest and most ample kind, and with the evi- 
dence that this and other circumstances afforded, 
he would certainly have been convicted had he 
not succeeded in proving an unquestionable a/idi, 
and that he was at church on that morning from 
the beginning to the close of the services. 

Passing over a great multitude of analogous 
cases which might be gleaned from the records 
of psychical phenomena, we will mention a case 
or two which can be attested by living witnesses : 
Mr. S. B. Brittan, a well-known editor of New 
York city, has several times related, both pub- 
licly and privately, the following item in his per- 
sonal experience : Some four or five years ago, 
as he was spending a few days with his friend 
W. G. Creamer, Esq., in the village of Ansonia, 
Conn., after having risen from his bed one morn- 
ing, and while fully awake, he saw on the oppo- 
site side of the room the form and apparent cor- 
poreal presence of Mr. Joseph T. Bailey, of Phil- 
adelphia, since deceased. The apparition, stand- 
ing about three feet from the door, looked stead- 
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fastly into Mr. Brittan’s face, and said, “I shall 
eall on you to-morrow.” “What is to be done 
to-morrow?” asked Mr. Brittan. The apparition 
speaking with increased emphasis, said, “ Re- 
member! I shall call on you to-morrow.” Mr. 
B. entreated him to explain the object of his 
strange visitation, but instead of returning a 
definite answer, the apparition passed to the 
door, speaking in a nearly inaudible tone about a 
mutual friend of himself and Mr. Brittan. His 
last words that were distinctly heard were, “A 
dark cloud has settled down over that man’s 
earthly destiny !” and as these words were utter- 
ed the figure vanished. The next day, as Mr. 
Brittan was seated in a car of the New Haven 
Railroad, coming to New York, he felt a familiar 
tap upon his shoulder, and, looking round, was 
surprised to see standing by his side this same 
Mr. Bailey, who was on his passage from Boston, 
at which place he was on the previous morning 
when his apparition was seen by Mr. Brittan. 
He was true to the mysterious promise then 
made, to call on Mr. B. on the morrow. Much 
conversation ensued between the two parties 
relative to the same mutual friend of which the 
apparition had spoken ; and what was specially 
remarkable was, that when Mr. Bailey left Mr. 
Brittan, it was with the same words upon his lips 
with which the apparition had left him on the morn- 
ing of the previous day, viz.: “A dark cloud has 
settled down over that man's earthly destiny !’’ 
Of course, no one who knows Mr. Brittan, will 
for a moment doubt that the facts in this singular 
case were strictly as he has reported them, what- 
ever philosophy may be adopted to explain them. 

A case differing in the nature of some of its 
particulars, but coming, probably, under the same 
general psychological law, occurred about a year 
ago in the experience of Mr. E. V. Wilson, of 
Toronto, Canada. It will, perhaps, strike some 
readers as being still more incredible than either 
of the previous cases ; but we take the facts from 
Mr. Wilson’s own published letter. They are to 
the effect that on Friday, the 19th of May, 1854, 
as he was at his writing desk in Toronto, he fell 
asleep, and, leaning his head upon his desk, re- 
mained so for half or three-quarters of an hour. 
During this time he dreamed that he was at Ham- 
ilton, a place about forty miles west of Toronto, 
transacting some business. “ After I had finish- 
ed the business transactions,” says he, “ I con- 
cluded that I would call on a friend” (a Mrs. 
D—s). “I at once thought that I was at her 
house, and rang the bell, when a servant came to 
the door and informed me that Mrs. D——s was 
out and would not be infor an hour. I called 
for a drink of water, which the servant gave me, 
and I left my compliments for her mistress, and 
started, as I thought, for Toronto.” A few days 
after this, a letter was received from Mrs. D——8, 
of Hamilton, by a lady residing in the same 
house with Mr. Wilson, in which the writer said, 
“Tell Mr. Wilson that he isa fine fellow, and the 
next time he calls at my house to leave his ad- 
dress, and not cause me to run to all the hotels 
in town, and then not find him. Mr. W. called at 
my house on Friday, asked for a drink of water, 
and left his name and compliments. I think he 
might have spent the night with us,” etc. Mr. Wil- 
son, struck with the strangeness of this affair, and 
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remembering his dream at the hour when his 
presence was said to have been seen in Hamil- 
ton, requested the lady to write Mrs. D——s 
that he would be in Hamilton in a few days, ac- 
companied by several other persons, and would 
call at her house ; that it was his wish that she 
should not mention to any of her domestics that 
she expected any one from Toronto that day, and 
that when he and his company came she should 
receive them at the door herself, and afterwards 
direct her servants to see if either of the gentle- 
men in the parlor was the one who called on the 
19th, and gave his name as Mr. Wilson, from To- 
ronto. 

“ On the 29th of May,” says Mr. Wilson, “TI, in 
company with several others, went to Hamilton. 
We called first at Mrs. D——s’ house ; were met 
at the door by the lady herself, and ushered into 
the parlor. I said at once to her, ‘ Call your 
servants and see if they will remember me.’ 
Mrs. D ——s directed the servants to go and see 
if either of the gentlemen in the parlor was the 
one that called from Toronto. Two of the ser- 
vants identified me as the person who called on 
the 19th, and gave my name as Mr. Wilson. I 
never saw either of the servants in my life before 
Every word of the above is true, and can be sup- 
ported by the most reliable testimony.” 

I relate the foregoing because they seem to be 
well-authenticated and well-established facts, 
being only a few specimens of hundreds of the 
same general class which might be collected. 
Were I pressed for a certain and final explana- 
tion of sach phenomena, I might deem it safest 
to respond in language similar to that used by 
the honest blacksmith when he was asked to de- 
fine the term “ metaphysics.” Throwing down 
his sledge-hammer, and striking the palm of his 
left hand with the fore-finger of his right, in a 
manner expressing the most wonderful astute- 
ness, “‘ Metaphysics,” said he, “ my friend, Meta- 
physics is that which neither you nor I under- 
stand.” The reader, however, may more nearly 
approach the sphere of thought in which the 
whole mystery will be self-luminous, by consid- 
ering the fact (self-evident to the intuitive mind), 
that this whole system of outer creation is but 
the phenomenal out-flowering of an antecedent, 
interior, invisible, all-potent and all-operative 
soul-essence, which, at the last analysis, is found to 
be the only essence or substance in the universe, 
and the only foundation and cause of all that is 
visible and tangible to the outer senses. The 
various forms in the outer world, therefore, in- 
cluding the human form, are only states of inte- 
rior soul-essence in their adaptation to the outer 
senses of man. Bearing this proposition in mind 
(the evidence of which will develop itself as it is 
deeply thought of), two or three hypotheses will 
present themselves by which the foregoing phe- 
nomena will in a great measure be stripped of 
their mystery. 

Taking the case of Mr. Wilson asa type of the 
rest, when his bodily senses were closed by what 
we insignificantly call sleep, his organic magnet- 
ism or soul—the only diving and potential thing 
about him —passed into its native and really nor- 
mal state, and became freely active in the great 
world of organic magnetism or soul around it, 
and, seeking its affinities, found itself in search 
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of the interiors (which are the real realities) of 
persons and things in Hamilton. He was thus 
led, magnetically or psychically, to the house of 
his friend Mrs. D——s. It is conceivable that, 
on coming to the door, he was, per force of his 
fully concentrated thought or intention, in thor- 
ough magnetic rapport with every person in the 
house, and acting upon the souls of the servants 
by a psychological and inferiorly real, but out- 
wardly unreal, ringing of the door-bell, brought 
them to the door ; and all that ensued afterwards, 
as reported by the servants, was a psychological 
appearance to the servants, which could have been 
perceived only by them and such others as might 
have been en rapport with Mr. W. Such is one 
hypothesis, which, however, though conceivable 
as possible, we are not inclined to adopt without 
some modification. 

Another hypothesisis similar to the foregoing , 
with the exception that it supposes that the or- 
ganic magnetism or soul of Mr. W. had the power 
of spontaneously attracting to and clothing itself 
with, those material essences from the atmos- 
phere which brought it into actual exterior con- 
tact with the knob of the door-bell, and made him 
an actual walking, talking, and drinking tangi- 
bility to the servants, which character and con- 
dition, however, was capable of being instantly 
changed as the soul returned to the body. 

A third hypothesis, and one which some in 
these times will be more inclined to adopt, is 
that a familiar spirit merged itself into magnetic 
unison with the soul of Mr. W., clothed itself 
with his physical emanations which would neces- 
sarily take the precise form of his body, and wan- 
dered forth in that way to give a “ manifestation” 
and astonish the natyves. 

We of course utter forth no mandates, ex cathe- 
dra, that either of the foregoing hypotheses 
should be implicitly believed, on peril of the 
pains and penalties of purgatory ; and for a small 
consideration we will sell the reader the privi- 
lege of pitching them all out of the window to- 
gether. That consideration is, that he furnish us 
a better philosophy in explanation of the myster- 
ies involved. The main object of this article, 
however, is gained by simply relating these singu- 
lar facts, and by calling the attention of psychol- 
ogists to them, believing that a little patient 
investigation in this direction may result in the 
unravelling of some of the most important and 
sublime mysteries of the human soul. W. F. 
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HIS PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


Ovr Brooklyn neighbors have this year ele- 
vated to the most important office within their 
gift, George Hall, whose phrenological develop- 
ments and personal characteristics deserve a 
place in our columns. 

As long ago as 1835, he submitted his head to 
a public examination, and, from being an obdu- 





rate sceptic, became converted to an admiring 
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believer and a warm friend of the science which 
“ told him all that ever he did.” 

To test it still further, he got a friend to call for 
his public examination, while the examiner was 


blindfolded, which was granted, and he found the 
results of both examinations alike. On another 
occasion, on the writer saying, in public, that 
any part served asa sample of all parts—that the 
structure of the nose and hand were in keeping 
with that of the brain, and hence that we could 
tell the outline characteristics from examining 
either—at the close he thrust his hand through a 
door, to see if we could read his character to an 
audience of his neighbors from that data. Find- 
ing his hand to be of full size, bony, firm, and 
indicative of both power and ease of action, we 
pronounced its possessor both strong and active, 
efficient, and abounding in sound hard sense, 
likely to take the lead, and employ instead of 
being employed, and endowed with a dense vigor- 
ous organism, indicative of great energy and 
perseverance. 

We may remark that large Firmness and Com- 
bativeness always accompany a predominance of 
the osseous and muscular systems ; large Ideality, 
Approbativeness, Conscientiousness, and Causal- 
ity, a predominant nervous temperament; and 
thus of some other sets of organs and tempera- 
ments. And the character of the organs and 
temperaments always correspond with each other. 
From this data his character was given to the 
perfect satisfaction of both subject and audience. 

In form, Mayor Hall is rather short and broad 
than tall, yet well proportioned. This indicates 
great power of constitution, toughness, and en- 
durance of labor and exposure. He will wear 
like iron. His motionsare sprightly and elastic, 
yet not approaching the volatile ; but in keeping 
with his organism, and indicate both power and 
quickness, both force and suppleness. But his 





three great distinguishing characteristics result 
from these four predominant phrenological con- 
ditions — Benevolence, Conscientiousness, indomi- 
table energy, (Firmness and Combativeness), and 
aspiring ambition (Approbativeness). In very 
few heads have we found Benevolence as large 
as in his. This constitutes his predominant 
life-motive. His phrenology says that he lives 
and will wield his official power, mainly to do 
good, not at all for selfish ends. It further as- 
sures us that even all the selfish faculties are 
under the control of philanthropy—that he is 
ambitious not for mere notoriety, but to become 
distinguished for doing good; that his zeal, 
which is very great, seeks some man-improving, 
instead of a merely selfish end ; that Combative- 
ness drives forward some good cause, instead of 
struggling to obtain merely mercenary or other 
personal objects; and thus of his other animal 
faculties. Our science says, that sympathy for 
the poor and suffering, along with a hearty inter- 
est in reformatory measures, will actuate and 
characterize all his public movements. 

Another controlling element is Conscientious- 
ness. That he will do his whole duty to the best 
of his knowledge and abilities, his unusually 
ample sense of right is an abundant guarantee. 
Few, if any, public officers bring to their position 
a higher order of principle than Mayor Hall. 
All will have rigid justice dealt out to them, 
just as far as he is able todealit. We predicate, 
beforehand, that violators of the liquor law, and 
of every other law, will be arraigned and punished 
as far as he can do either; but that the cause of 
the injured and oppressed will be sustained. 
Let time verify or disprove this prediction. 

Perseverance is another strongly-marked char- 
acteristic. It results from very large Firmness, 
combined with large Combativeness, and a posi- 
tive temperament, inherited from his mother. 





[JULY, 
They who combine a feminine temperament with 
masculine force, sustained by a strong intellect, 
make their mark wherever they strike: zeal, 
power and sense united, always effect their ends, 
All these the subject of our mental portrait.pos- 
sesses. His maternal temperament gives the 
zeal ; his large Firmness and Combativeness con- 
fer the power, and his large reasoning faculties 
bestow the sense. Firmness with Conscientious- 
ness, stands immovably by the right, and when 
backed by large Combativeness, can never be 
driven or conquered. Those who break our sa- 
lient prohibitory liquor law, will find a bold and 
an obstinate opponent in Mayor Hall ; and unless 
he should be disarmed by some legal quibble, or 
some adverse judicial decisions, they may as well 
do like Capt. Smith’s coon, come down volunta- 
rily, to save being shot down; for come down 
they certainly must. Temperance men should 
hold a jubilee, that such phrenological develop- 
ments as those of Mayor Hall fill the executive 
chair of Brooklyn just now, when that office 
needs such qualities as those he possesses. His 
task is most arduous, yet he is made of the very 
material to “ put them through.” See if he does 
not. 

Another leading element is large Causality. 
This will give him as fertile an invention to en- 
force this law as any can have to break it. Good 
sound sense is abundantly indicated by his bold, 
high, broad forehead. 

Yet Mayor Hall lacks two important elements 
—Self-Esteem and Practicality. Approbative- 
ness greatly predominates over Self-Respect. 
He will be a little lacking in dignity, and com- 
mand less of awe and respect than is desirable ; 
will expose himself to be treated and spoken of 
lightly and familiarly, instead of clothing his 
office with that majesty which belongs to it. 
He may also exhibit a light sprinkling of vanity, 
and be a little weak on this point. 

A fuller development at the lower and middle 
portions of his forehead, would greatly improve 
his official capabilities He will not always time 
all he says and does, will have his wits come some- 
times a little too late; will excel in planning, 
yet lack a little in detail. 

Yet his talents for managing business, conduct- 
ing any building or mechanical operations, are 
first best. 

He is also a little deficient in discretion—not 
in Cautiousness, but in Secretiveness—not so 
much in prudence asin policy ; will be too blunt, 
and make enemies by out-spoken plainness. Of 
this his opponents will take some advantage. 

Of his character as a whole it is not our pur- 
pose to speak, but only of those ruling traits 
which will influence his public acts as Mayor at 
the approaching temperance contest. If law- 
breaking rumocracy rides over him, they will 
dearly earn their victory. We repeat, they may 
as well make a virtue of necessity, and submit 
from the start, else they will have to come down 
pierced with many bad wounds. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Greorce Hatt was born in the city of New 
York, on the 21st September, 1795. In the fol- 
lowing year, his father having purchased a farm 
in the neighborhood of Flatbush, removed with 
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his family thither, and thence eran after to 
Brooklyn, then an inconsiderable village. Edu- 
cated at Erasmus Hall, a well-known and de- 
servedly popular institution of learning, he re- 
ceived a good English education, which, based 
on his naturally active and healthy mental or- 
ganization, has contributed largely to the forma- 
tion of the sterling man he has ever proved him- 
self to be. Early distinguished for the benevo- 
lence as well as energy of his disposition, he be- 
came the friend and counsellor of his associates, 
the leader in, and the advocate of every move- 
ment, promotive of the good of man. And 
through a long life his consistent and upright 
course has won for him the approval and affection 
of the virtuous and true. 

In 1832 Mr. Hall was elected trustee of the 
third ward of the then village of Brooklyn; in 
1833 he was unanimously elected President of 
the village ; and in 1834, when the village be- 
came a city, he was chosen First Mayor. 

All who have known him will bear willing 
testimony to the industry, faithfulness, discretion 
and fearlessness with which he devoted himself 
to the duties of his office. His indefatigable 
efforts to execute the laws — his still more praise- 
worthy acts of benevolence and charity to the 
objects of wretchedness with whom his station 
brought him in contact, all attest that the First 
Mayor of Brooklyn was no ordinary man. 

Early and uncompromising in his efforts for 
the suppression of intemperance, and allied 
as this evil has ever been with political power, 
it is not surprising that he met with opposition 
and incurred obloquy from the politicians of 
every stamp ; and indisposed as he has ever been 
to countenance or even wink at corruption in 
high places, it was not to be expected that he 
would receive support from those whose only ob- 
ject in seeking office’is their own personal aggran- 
dizement ; but he has bode his time. The de- 
spised fanatics, as temperance men have been 
called in former years, have grown in numbers 
and increased in influence ; it became no longer 
safe to despise them, in entering upon a political 
canvass ; and the Whig party, with a full knowl- 
edge of their views of Mr. Hall, in relation to 
the liquor traffic, again nominated him for the 
office of Mayor, in the fall of 1854; and at the 
recent election he was triumphantly elected as- 
the First Mayor of the consolidated city. 

With the beginning of the present year he as- 
sumed the duties of this office, and has ever since 
been winning golden opinions from all good 
men. The City Ordinances against Sabbath sell- 
ing, have been rigidly enforced, and the un- 


licensed groggeries in our sister city have been. 


closed by the strong arm of law in the hands of 
Mayor Hall. 

It is auspicious for our neighbors to have such 
aman at the head of their City Government, at 
a time when we look for the advent of the Maine 
Law amongst us. Of one thing all may be as- 
sured, that in the jurisdiction of Mayor Hall, 
that law, as all law, will be faithfully executed. 

Mr. Hall’s connection with the Temperance 
Reformation is so well known, we have felt it un- 
necessary te say much in relation thereto. He 
has ever been the faithful advocate of our prin- 
ciples, laboring that the blessings they bring 
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might be felt and enjoyed by all, and by his ex- 
ample, setting his seal to the faith that was in 
him, and leading others thereby to their embrace. 
He was the first to sign in Brooklyn the “Old 
Temperance pledge,” and the first also to sign 
the Washingtonian pledge, although he had no 
personal failings on the score of intemperance. 
In 1845, he was elected G. W. P. of the Grand 
Division of the Sons of Temperance of the State 
of New York, and has been ever since one of the 
Representatives from that body to the National 
Division of North America. 





HON. FERNANDO WOOD, 
MAYOR OF NEW YORK. 


HIS PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


Her leaders, the world always has honored, 
always will honor. Distinction is the meed with 
which the race rewards those who manifest the 
qualities it approves. Thereby, she encourages 
others also to cultivate them. 

One year ago Fernando Wood was little 
known. Though he had filled some public offices, 
yet his mode of filling them had attracted no par- 
ticular attention. Elected to fill the Mayoralty 
of New York, no one expected more of him than 
of other Mayors. Fut, all at once, he strikes out 
a new line of action. He fills the Mayoralty as 
no other man has ever filled it, either in New 
York or in any other city. He shoots right out, 
so as to attract universal attention, and gain al- 
most universal admiration. Yet he makes a 
few enemies. He disappoints the good, by tak- 





* The above cut gives but a poor representation of the 
features of Mr. Wood. We regret the necessity which 
compels us to use it, but we could do no better at present. 
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ing strong ground for right, and the bad, by 
tracing them to their lurking places and inflict- 
ing on them deserved punishment. His course 
has certainly been most remarkable. Then, what 
phrenological qualities have prompted to it. He 
politely allowed us a minute examination of 
them, which it gives us great pleasure to lay be- 
fore our readers. 

His highly-wrought Temperament or fine- 
grained, yet enduring organism, first arrested 
our attention. In person he is tall and rather 
spare, instead of being Aldermanic in the gas- 
tric region. His features are prominent and 
rather sharp, yet not to excess; muscles most 
excellent, though rather small. His weight is 
about 133, and height 5 feet 11. His motions 
are uncommonly agile, yet they all tell to advan- 
tage. He is more sprightly than powerful. His 
countenance is expressive, eye full and open, but 
piercing, and everything well proportioned. 

He evidently inherits his mother’s Tempera- 
ment, along with his father’s Phrenology. The 
former is evinced by his fineness of texture and 
complexion ; the latter by his Phrenological or- 
ganism. And, after all, these are the men for 
the times, especially for any great and good 
work—the former being a masculine, the latter 
a feminine characteristic. 

Our first observation, as an inference from this 
organic condition, was, “ you are endowed with 
the most intense emotions, the highest suscepti- 
bilities to pleasure and pain, along with a gene- 
ral proclivity to the pure and good, and wi:l, 
therefore, lead a very happy, or else chequered 
It will also be full of stirring incidents, 
one that would almost make a novel, and that 
will control circumstances, instead of being 
controlled by them. Your character will rule 
you, instead of being overruled by outside in- 
fluences. You will also impress your character 
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on others, instead of being impressed by them.” 
These and other like qualities, are consequent on 
his positive temperament, and underlie his entire 
character. 

“ Your second characteristic,” we continued, 
“ is endurance of labor, toughness of constitution, 
and uniform health. I rarely find this condition 
equalled.” 

At the close of the examination, he confirmed 
both these points ; and to the last, replied that he 
had never found his equal for enduring long 
rides, or exposures of any kind, and that he 
daily transacted the business of several men. 
This is re-increased by extraordinary Vitative- 
ness, which resists fatigue, sickness, and adverse 
conditions, by mere force of will, and both rests 
out and recruits soon ; which he also confirmed 
as strikingly correct. 

Our next point referred to was his extraordinary 
force and energy of character, on which we re- 
marked, “ your very largest phrenological organ 
is Firmness. It is rarely ever as large. You 
never yet swerved from your purpose ; and never 
have been, never can be, conquered, by fear or 
by difficulties, however great, or by your fellow- 
men. 


“You are absolutely indomitable, and have 
‘ back bone enough for any required emergency, 
however great.’ 

“ To this you add an extreme of Combativeness. 
Not one in many thousands has as much. This 
adds great force to great firmness, great courage 
to dare, and heroism to face even the cannon’s 
mouth, if needs be. They together, also, confer 
great presence of mind, and perfect coolness and 
self-possession, along with rapidity and intensity 
of feeling. You never lose your self-compos- 
ure, but are the most prompt when most in 
danger. Such coolness, along with such action, 
I rarely find.” 

Let the enforcement of the Maine Law, or any 
other difficult circumstances, place Mayor Wood 
in a situation however trying, we prophecy that 
he has stamina enough to carry him straight 
through any crisis; nor will he flinch, or even 
quail or quiver the least, or ask advice, or be 
confused by not knowing what to do, but will de- 
cide on the first presentation of the emergency 
how to meet it, and evince even a headstrong 
will in executing his decisions. 

This result is re-increased by his large Self-Es- 
teem, and smaller Approbativeness. He will 
never turn aside merely to catch the breezes of 
popular favor. If it comes, well and good ; if 
not, no matter. 

Those who expect to flatter or wheedle him 
into departure from a fixed line of action, will 
save errors by studying his phrenology. 

Destructiveness is only fair. He will inflict 
no unnecessary pain, and impose no more punish- 
ment than law and duty require. 

His head is high, rather than broad ; the moral 
group is fully, even amply developed. Benevo- 
lence is by far his largest moral organ, and con- 
stitutes the actuating motive of his life. As the 
keeping part of Acquisitiveness is small, and 
Friendship large, he will be liable to injure his 
estate by lending and endorsing, besides evincing 
more generosity than his purse will bear. Yet, 
since the making or commercial part of Acqui- 








sitiveness is large, he will make money fast. 
Such a man will never be poor, because excellent 
in acquiring, nor ever rich, because too free to 
spend. On this point we said, “If you were 
under our hands, professionally, we should say, 
‘make less and spend less,’ and you will be the 
happier ; whereas, you now compass sea and land 
to amass property, yet spend it quite too freely, 
especially in hospitalities. Be more saving and 
less generous, for you are almost lavish.” 

One other point you need specially to guard. 
“Hope is too large. This renders you too 
venturesome, too grasping and speculative ; too 
liable to enlarge your plans beyond all reason- 
able bounds, and therefore in danger of failing. 
True, Cautiousness is large, and may, with busi- 
ness cultivation, duly guard you against this 
liability ; yet you will do well to keep quite 
within the predications of Hope, remembering 
that you are prone to build castles. At least 
you know no discouragement, but hope on, even 
against hope. Your darkest hours are lighted 
up by hope, and your whole life enlivened by its 
encouragements. ‘Onward, farther, more, the 
glorious future, what you can do, and mean to 
do,’ are your watchwords. Such fortitude, such 
buoyancy and hopefulness, very few men, and 
fewer women, possess.” 

This point he also confirmed, and asked after 
his other faults. We replied, “Little faith. 
Veneration seems well developed, yet you believe 
only what you must. Nor do your views take a 
spiritual, but rather a tangible turn.” This he 
also confirmed. 

His other ruling moral organ is Conscientious- 
ness. Rigid justice, a sense of right and duty, 
and determination to enforce the one and do the 
other, lies at the basis of all his motives, ends, 
and actions. 


This characteristic is re-increased by very 
large Order, which insists on going dy rule, and 
making others observe established laws and 
ordinances. On this point we spoke with all 
the emphasis we could command, and at the con- 
clusion, his confirmation of it was equally em- 
phatic. This faculty, with his temperament and 
cast of head, more often takes this rule-observ- 
ing phase than the place-keeping function gene- 
rally ascribed to it. Still, it also keeps things in 
their places ; but with his organism, it takes more 
a moral than material direction. 

Calculation is excellent, as are all the other 
organs which confer business talents. Unless 
too speculative, he will be eminently successful, 
especially in the latter part of life; yet may 
overdo matters the fore-part. 

Of taste, refinement, purity, and the arts, he 
has a full share, yet it takes more a mental than 
personal turn. He will express his thoughts 
handsomely, yet never ornately. 

Language, Individuality, Eventuality, and 
Comparison, are all large, and as they, with a 
fine temperament, embody the main elements for 
good speaking, we pronounce him, phrenologi- 
cally at least, a gifted speaker, if not a natural 
orator. He is capacitated to say just the right 
thing, and in the very best manner. In debate 
especially he can, if aided by practice, excel. 
Though business. is his forte, yet for speaking 
and writing, and the practice of law, he has a 
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natural gift. But he will do better in short and 
off-hand, than lengthy and complete perform- 
ances. In the choice of words, his natural talent 
is first best. He can select just the very word, 
and put it into the very best place. 

But his ruling intellectual condition is practi- 
cality. He sees right into and through things at 
first sight. Nothing escapes his ever-scanning 
Individuality, and then he possesses the happy 
faculty of making the very best use of all he sees. 
He is very fully developed from the root of the 
nose up through the middle of the forehead, yet 
retires at Causality ; and is therefore less deep, 
original, and profound, than knowing. Heads 
like his always time everything they say and do, 
giving fitness, adaptation and aptness to every- 
thing. They always strike the right nail square 
on the head, and just hard enough. Success fol- 
lows them. They know what they are about, 
and excel in summing up matters. A species of 
intellectual intuition guides them to right ob- 
jects and measures. Mistakes they rarely com- 
mit, but run through conditions to results. 
Though Causality is not prominent, yet no weak- 
ness will result therefrom. 

Human Nature and Agreeableness are amply 
developed, and both teach him men and how to 
manage them. 

In summing up, we say that his developments 
every way fit him for his present position. Better, 
it would be difficult to find. Only let him be 
duly sustained, and he will revolutionize the 
government of that great city over which he 
presides. And heaven knows it needs it. And 
if it does not sustain him, it deserves its fate. Let 
the law-abiding rally to his standard, and give 
him every advantage. His work is, indeed, 
Herculean, but he is adequate to it, and even to 
a greater; for such indomitable energy, deter- 
mination, independence, and practicality, are 
seldom so harmoniously blended as in the dis- 
tinguished subject of this mental portrait. 

Let time verify the accuracy or inaccuracy of 
this delineation of the phrenological indices of 
the head of Fernando Wood. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Fernanpo Woop was born in the city of Phila- 
delphia, on the 14th of June, 1812, where he re- 
sided until the removal of his father in 1818, to 
this city, of which he has been a resident ever 


since. In both cities, Mr. Wood’s father bore a 
high reputation among the mercantile com- 
munity, of which he was an influential mem- 
ber. 

Mr. Wood was educated in New York, under 
the superintendence of James Shea, late Gram- 
mar professor in Columbia College, and subse- 
quently trained for mercantile pursuits, in which 
he has been engaged from the attainment of his 
majority in 1833 until 1849, when he retired 
from business after a successful and honorable 
career, in which he secured an ample independ- 
ence. 

In 1840, Mr. Wood was elected to Congress 
from this city, and served one term of three 
sessions. In 1850, he was nominated for Mayor, 
but defeated by the election of A. C. Kingsland. 
In 1854, he was again nominated for that office, 
and, as all know, as the result of the election in 
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November last, he now fills, and worthily fills, 
our Mayor’s chair. 

So erroneous was the estimate formed of Mr. 
Wood’s character, and so little expected the 
course which he has pursued, that the most 
strenuous opposition was made to his election ; 
and but for the number of candidates dividing 
the strength, and preventing a concert of effort 
on the part of those opposed to him, he must, un- 
fortunately, have been defeated. We say unfor- 
tunately, for his subsequent course has shown 
that such defeat would have been a public 
calamity. 

On his inauguration at the beginning of the 
present year, Mr. Wood at once indicated many 
important reforms which he was desirous of ac- 
complishing, and indicated his proceedings in 
this direction by one grand swoop upon the Sun- 
day sale of Rum. In this movement, with the 
aid of our efficient Police force, who have proved 
the right arm of his power, he has been eminently 
successful ; whereas, under former administra- 
tions, the rum shops in this city have been open 
by thousands, on the Lord’s day, pouring out 
streams of misery and death, and inducing rowdy- 
ism and Sabbath desecration of every kind. We 
have now comparatively peace and quiet on that 
day, and the obscenity, profanity, and riot with 
which we had become so familiar, are fast becom- 
ing “ things that were.” 

In the discharge of all his official duties, our 
Mayor has proven himself eminently fitted for 
his position, and has become, not only in the de- 
partments which he controls, but to all, a terror 
to evil doers. The violators of law, whether 
rumsellers, gamblers, Peter Funks, or those who 
have so long preyed upon the defenceless laborer 
for bread, by withholding the seanty pittance 
after it has been so wearily earned, will all find 
in him the inflexible magistrate who wields not 
the sword in vain; whilst the unprotected and 
oppressed will also find him the guardian of their 
rights, and the suffering ones their sympathizing 
friend. That his course of action is-the result of 
his own settled convictions, we are well assured, 
and have, therefore, full faith to believe that its 
continuance may be confidently expected. 

Possessing high executive qualifications, of 
thorough business habits, and of that essential 
independence of character so necessary to his 
high position, we may safely rely upon the en- 
forcement of all our laws, the removal of the 
abuses and corruptions that so abound in our 
city, and the efficient conduct of all the depart- 
ments of the public service under his control. 

Many unkind, and doubtless unjust charges 
were made against Mr. Wood previous to his 
election ; but one thing is evident, that his whole 
course as Mayor, has been in direct opposition to 
all these allegations, and it is gratifying to see 
with what unanimity his former censors hasten 
to make amends, and by resolutions of approval 
and assurance of hearty coéperation, cheer him 
on in his high and honorable career. Daily he 
grows upon the affection as well as upon the 
esteem of our people ; his name and his good re- 
port is “ familiar in their mouths as household 

words ;”” and whenever or wherever an opportn- 
nity is offered, abundant evidence of this will be 
given. 





I KNOW MYSELF 
“LIKE A BOOK.” 


BY NELSON SIZER. 

You do? Then let me take another look at 
you, for such persons are so very rare, that we 
should mark them well. According to our view 
of the subject, they are “ few, and far between.” 

How much do you know of your physiology ? 
Suppose you have been blest with health thus 
far, can you tell what change of climate, what 
business, what kinds of food, or habits of body 
or of mind would prostrate that health and make 
you miserable ? 

Suppose you can smoke ten cigars a day, 
drink brandy freely, and carouse half the night, 
and spend ten hours a day at your desk, at your 
studies, or at some light work, without finding 
yourself already a stranded wreck, a prey to 
doctors, to poverty, and the blues; do you 
know whether you have the stamina of constitu- 
tion which will bear you up under such abuses 
for ten years to come? 

“Of course I don’t know that, in regard to 
myself, but many men have lived faster than I 
do, and been robust at sixty.’’ 

Yes, some ships have scraped a rocky bottom 
for leagues, and have suffered damage on a lee 
shore in the ferocious gale ; and though scarred 
and leaky in hull, and crippled in rigging, have 
not gone to the bottom, nor been completely 
wrecked. Some men have'so high an endow- 
ment of vitality and endurance, that they can 
breast the waves of evil habits for years, without 
foundering ; but what man of sense believes that 
pernicious practices do not impair the health and 
shorten the lives of the most robust ? 

The Physiologist can point out the individuals 
who might enjoy a comparative impunity from 
the violation of many of nature’s laws ; and with 
equal clearness can he recognize those who re- 
quire the strictest temperance in all their habits, 
and the most judicious mode of mental and phys- 
ical exercise, in order to secure comfortable 
health and attain toa good age. Yet the great 
mass of the people, however much general intel- 
ligence they may have, are so lamentably igno- 
rant of the laws of their being and the conditions 
of physical happiness, that they violate every 
law of health, and are only aware of it when 
disease invades them, and their constitutions are 
nearly or quite ruined. 

Still, young men, full of blood and youthful 
vigor, will sneer at advice, and tell you they 
“know themselves like a book.” 

If men know their powers of endurance, and 
their capabilities of constitution so well, why do 
so many break down before they reach the age 
of thirty? Why are dyspepsia, nervous prostra- 
tion, impaired lungs, and palpitation of the heart, 
so prevalent; nay, why do young people go to 
the grave in multitudes, if they understand, so 
well as they claim to do, what they can bear 
without injury ? 

Not a day passes that we do not have calls 
from those who are suffering from impaired 
health, consequent on too much mental labor, too 
little exercise, or bad habits, and we do not fail 
to give such persons a thorough overhauling; 





and they often stare when we describe their 
symptoms, and state the causes which have pro- 
duced them. Not a month passes that some one 
does not return to thank us for our advice, say- 
ing, “I feel like a new man.”’ Such persons be- 
gin to find out that their previous knowledge of 
themselves had been like a sealed “ book.” 

But mankind have more knowledge of their 
bodies, and feel more interest in taking care of 
them, than they do of their minds. Their interest, 
if not their knowledge, is evinced by the hogs- 
heads of syrup and sarsaparilla, and the tons of 
pills that are bought and consumed, at “one 
dollar a bottle” and “ twenty-five cents a box.” 

Men come to us for a Phrenological Examina- 
tion, ‘just out of curiosity, merely to see how 
near we can describe them, for they, of course, 
know their own characters ‘like a book.’ ”’ 

We describe one as being endowed with inor- 
dinate self-confidence and anticipation ; disposed 
to over-estimate his abilities; to launch forth 
into business beyond his capacity to manage it, 
and to be constantly in danger of disaster. Such 
a man never sees himself in thatlight. He thinks 
he is competent to any undertaking, spurns the 
advice of older and wiser heads, and not until 
his character is analyzed scientifically, does he 
see, or is he willing to acknowledge, his weak- 
ness and his excesses. Another thinks he is 
weak, and fears to undertake anything import- 
ant; feels a sense of unworthiness ; inclines to 
shelter himself behind a bolder character, and 
never dares to speak his thoughts or act out his 
feelings, for fear of a total failure. He is sure 
that he knows himself thoroughly, and has no 
idea that his opinions and feelings, relative to 
his talents and capacity for business, are not 
strictly correct. We tell him that his diffidence 
of his abilities springs from his small Self-Esteem 
and Hope and excessive Cautiousness; that his 
talents are above medium, and that all he needs 
to enable him to make a mark in the world, is, 
to follow the dictates of his judgment, and not 
listen to the intimidating voice of Cautiousness, 
nor to the discouragements of small Hope and 
Self-Esteem. He goes away determined to teat 
the truth of our advice, and soon finds that he has 
calibre to plan and execute, and wonders why he 
has never felt conscious of it before. 

Another, who has more ambition than literary 
talent or trading ability, cenceives himself 
adapted to one of the learned professions, or to 
mercantile pursuits. He comes to us to obtain 
advice as to which he shall adopt—and we frankly 
tell him he is fit for neither—but that he has 
mechanical talent, which will enable him to rank 


high as an inventor or a workman, if he will 
bring all his powers to bear in that direction 
under the inspiration of his ambition. 

We have in mind one young man of this de- 
scription, who tried education several years, and 
trade two years; when, by our advice, he aban- 
doned both for mechanism. In less than one 
year he invented and patented machinery for the 
more perfect and rapid manufacture of a useful 
article, and is now making a fortune—not at the 
expense of mankind, because he furnishes an 
article of prime necessity, of a better quality and 
at a cheaper rate than was ever done before. 

He “‘ knew himself like a book,’’ but Phrenol- 
ogy taught him to know himself like a MAN. 

Phrenological Cabinet, 231 Arch street, Phila- 
delphia. 
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CRIMINAL LEGISLATION AND PRISON 
DISCIPLINE. 


BY GEORGE COMBE.—CHAPTER IV. 


Mode of treatment adapted to reclaim convicts—Effec's of separate confinement on them—Mode of 
treatment parsued In Pentonville prison—Effects of the tread-mill and crank-wheel. 

Tue grand characteristic of this class is an approach to an even balance 
in the animal, moral, and intellectual organs, and as it is an ascertained 
physiological law that wholesome exercise of the structure tends to 
strengthen the function, we may, by exercising one of the regions and 
leaving the others habitually unemployed, raise the former into prepon- 
derating force and activity. By the terms training and instruction, we 
mean all the social influences, and all the ideas, from whatever source they 
proceed, that are presented to an individual from his birth, to his full de- 
velopment in middle age. The domestic hearth, the street, and the work- 
shop, educate and instruct as effectively as the school. and the pulpit. 

A defective or ill-balanced brain is thus, according to our view, the pri- 
mary, and a defective or vicious training and instruction is the secondary 
cause of criminal action. Governors, chaplains, inspectors, and visitors of 
prisons, testify, almost with one voice, to the general want of previous 
moral, religious, and intellectual training and instruction, which charac- 
terizes convicts. The exceptions belong to the class of men in whom the 
organs of the propensities, and those of the intellect, are large, and the 
moral organs deficient. The work of Miss Carpenter, on Juvenile Delin- 
quents, quoted in our title, affords touching and irrefragable evidence of 
this deficiency of moral training. The previous history of a criminal is 
the only key to the secondary causes, and until these be removed his refor- 
mation cannot be accomplished. 

We have here attempted to elucidate the causes of crimes, and having 
found them to consist of unfavorable natural dispositions and talents, acted 
on by adverse circumstances, we have endeavored to show how the incorrigi- 
bly ill-constituted may be distinguished, and how they should be disposed 
of. We proceed to offer a few remarks on the mode of treatment adapted 
to reform the reclaimable class before described. 

In this class there are strong natural propensities to animal indulgence, 
possessing inherent activity, and coming spontaneously into play whenever 
external circumstances permit. There are also moral and intellectual pow- 
ers available for virtuous action, but their native energy being less than 
that of the propensities, and the social condition of the lower orders being 
less calculated to train and educate those powers than to stimulate the pro- 
pensities, their relative feebleness and inactivity allow excessive and ill- 
directed action to ensue in the lower group of faculties, whence proceeds 
crime. The first object in prison discipline, therefore, should be to reverse 
this state of activity in the cerebral organs, and to give the ascendency to 
the moral ani intellectual grodp. To accomplish this object, we must 
withdraw external excitement from the propensities. Of all methods 
of doing this, placing the individual in a solitary cell is the most effectual, 
for there no external influences can reach him, except such as we choose to 
admit. But let us thoroughly consider the nature and effects of this mode 
of treatment. The effect of solitude and confinement on the organism is to 
lower the tone of the bodily organs, by withdrawing their natural objects 
and stimulus ; it diminishes the vigor of the digestive, respiratory, circulat- 
ing, and motory systems, and through them that of the nervous system ; it 
renders the brain more feeble, and, through weakness, more susceptible of 
receiving, but leas capable of retaining, external impressions. The absence 
of the objects to which the faculties are naturally related deprives these of 
external stimulus, and increases the feebleness and inactivity of brain, pro- 
duced by lowering the tone of the other portions of the organism. 

Let us, then, suppose this treatment tried on one of the convicts described 
by Mr. Burt, and consider its natural effects. ‘“ Habitual criminals,” says 
he, “ with few exceptions, enter the prison in an attitude of moral resistance. 
They encounter religious or moral reproof, as all bad men encounter it, 


with a feeling of aversion. They know that you mean to reform them if | 
you can; they mean not to be reformed if they can help it.’—p. 49. Itis | 


evident that the solitary cell, by weakening the brain, will subdue this re- 
sisting power ; but how does it produce this effect? Not by diminishing 
the energy only of the propensities which led to crime, and strengthening 
the faculties calculated to restrain them; but by enfeebling al/ the facul- 


ties. The convict thus treated becomes more impressible, the stubborn will | 
| ask him if he ever thought of observing whether, in these individuals, the 


is subdued, probably despondency ensues, and the chaplain considers him 


altogether in a hopeful way. By diminishing the quantity or quality of his | 
food, the depressing effects of solitude may be greatly increased ; by adding | 


to these, it may be retarded, or even a state of excitement may be produced. 
In the Eastern Penitentiary of Philadelphia we saw prisoners in this state, 
in their solitary cells. Provisions being plentiful and cheap in Pennsylva- 
nia, the working classes are accustomed to a full diet, and this was contin- 
ued to the convicts in prison according to the general standard of their 
class. In healthy individuals it produced a degree of animal strength 
which there was no adequate means of expending, and they became excited 
and irritable. They petitioned for a tea diet, that is for tea and bread, in 
es of soup, beef, potatoes, and bread, for dinner, and were thus relieved. 
n such as had weak digestive organs, this excess of food preduced gastric 
disorders, attended with bodily suffering and increased mental depression. 
Here, then, we have, in solitary confinement, a most powerful instrument 
for depressing the whole physical, moral, and intellectual powers of man, 
and in the diet we administer the means of increasing and diminishing its 
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influence within certain limits. But let it never be forgotten that every 
consequence which flows from its administration arises purely from depress- 
ion ; and that a human being, lowered in all his vital energies, is not fitted 
to re-enter a social circle in which vigor of action and powers of resistance 
are indispensable to success. We must, therefore, avoid depressing the 
animal propensities too deeply, for they are necessary to man while he is an 
inhabitant of this world ; and we must strengthen the moral and intellec- 
tual powers, on which the proper direction of these, and also all correct and 
profitable action depends. How is this to be accomplished? By exercis- 
ing the moral and intellectual faculties, and directing them to their proper 
objects. In no other way is it possible to communicate that moral strength 
and intellectual perception which are indispensable to virtuous conduct. 

Mr. Burt advocates the Pentonville system as the most conducive to pun- 
ishment and reformation, while Captain Maconochie condemns it, and all 
similar systems, as noxious and nugatory. We shall now bring these sys- 
tems to the test of first principles, and try their merits by this criterion. 

Mr. Burt does not propose any consideration of the natural qualities of 
the convict, which depend on the state of his organism. Apparently ac- 
cording to him, large lunged, strong limbed, large brained men, are to be 
subjected to the same discipline as men reversely constituted in all these 
particulars. Captain Maconochie proposes a physiological examination. 

But neither of them proposes any inquiry into the previous history of the 
criminal, with a view to found on it any modification of his treatment. 
They agree, therefore, in ignoring the secondary causes of crime. 

Mr. Burt has, however, favored us with his views of the qualities of the 
criminal mind ; and for this we commend him, because, until these are 
known, we have not an iota of sound principle to direct us in prison disci- 
pline. “‘ The depraved passions and lawless aims,” says he, “which pos- 
sess the habitual criminal are legion, and he enters the prison in an atti- 
tude of moral resistance against being reformed.”’ We are next told that 
“ want of reflection is pre-eminently the characteristic of the criminal. The 
habit is always wanting ; often the capacity for it is defective.’’—p. 64. 
In confirmation of this, he states that, “in fact, criminality is in many 
cases the direct result of this combination of excessive passion with defec- 
tive intelligence.” “The returns from lunatic asylums,” he continues, 
“show in how large a proportion of cases insanity is the result of moral 
causes—of drunkenness, of reverse of fortune, of grief, of domestic unhappi- 
ness, and of other evils, all closely resembling, if not identical with, either 
the causes or the effects of imprisonment and transportation.””—p. 90. 

In the same strain he afterwards proceeds to state that, “ in ordinary life, 
there are persons frequently met with who, without being treated as insane, 
are eccentric, fanciful, or easily impressed with false conceptions, whether 
received from others, or generated by a distempered imagination. This 
class of persons is most numerous among the idle, the unmanageable, the 
reckless, habitual drunkards, and those whose intellect is naturally not 
strong ; and these are the characters of which a large portion of the crimi- 
nal class is composed. It is generally admitted that there is, in many cases, 
a near affinity between crime and unsoundness of mind ; and while the 
gaol returns show that criminals are not unfrequently found on their trial 
to be completely insane, there can be little doubt that there are others 
whose minds are bordering on an unsound condition, are deficient in 
vigor, and are very susceptible of delusive impressions. In private life, 


| this class of persons is more numerous than is supposed by those who have 


not had their attention directed to the subject ; while among prisoners, es- 
pecially among transported convicts, to whatever system of discipline they 
may be subjected, it is to be expected that this class of prisoners will be 
more numerous than among the general population.’’—p. 102. 

These are highly important facts, and the more valuable that they are 
certified by a clerical functionary, who possesses the best means of observa- 
tion ; but, as this description does not apply to all the members of the rank 
from which convicts chiefly emanate, we ask him what are the causes of the 
difference between the criminal and non-criminal portions of it? He denies 
all connection between robustness of muscle and sanity of will, and as in his 
whole book we see no proposal to use the lights of physiology as guides in 
prison discipline, we are forced to conclude that he denies the influence of 
the brain, and of the whole organism, in producing the phenomena in ques- 
tion. Apparently he does not know that moral, are also physiological, pheno- 
mena, and hence the inextricable confusion of his ideas. For instance, when 
he states that, “ in fact, criminality is, in many cases, the direct result of 
this combination of excessive passion with defective intelligence,’ we 


base and posterior regions of the brain bore a larger proportion to the an- 
terior and coronal regions than in docile, quiet, and intelligent offenders? 





| Again, when he remarks that in a large proportion of cases, insanity and 
of drunk 


| 
| 
| 
| 


crime are equally the results of “ moral ¢ n , of reverse 
of fortune, of grief, of domestic unhappiness, and of other evils,” why does 
he not propose, in the case of each convict, to ascertain which of these moral 
causes has led to his offence, and to modify his treatment in relation to it? 


| The enlightened physician does so in cases of — : andif the governor 


of the prison is dealing with a human being ina close 
why should the cause of his irregularities be ignored ? 
We beg the reader to peruse Mr. Burt’s description, above quoted, of the 
mode of treatment pursued in Pentonville prison, of the men whose minds 
are bordering on an unsound condition, who are “ deficient in vigor, and 
are very susceptible of delasive impressions,” and to judge how far it is 
adapted to their condition, But Mr. Burt, in his anxiety, apparently, to 


analogous condition, 


| meet the public demand for severity, scarcely does justice to himself and 
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the Pentonville system. Many persons confound solitary with separate 
confinement, as if they were the same thing ; but they differ in some im- 
portant particulars. Solitary confinement consists in locking up a criminal 
in a cell by himself, and leaving him there without employment, books, or 
communication with any human being, even his food being presented to him 
in silence. This treatment depresses the whole organism so severely that 
it is very apt to produce insanity. Separate confinement certainly implies 
that the criminal shall be locked up in a cell by himself, apart from vicious 
associates, and to this extent it may be regarded as solitary ; but under it, 
says Mr. Burt, the prisoner is supplied with work, books, and instruction. 
He is, more or less, educated in knowledge and virtue, and trained to indus- 
try. He is visited daily by the schoolmaster, chaplain, warders, and gover- 
nor, who hold social converse with him, cheer him in his solitude, and en- 
courage him to enter on a course of industry and honesty, as the only one 
calculated to promote his own permanent well-being. Under this system, 
the means of action for the body and mind are toa certain extent provided ; 
and the isolation is resorted to in order to separate him from vicious com- 
panions and temptations to immorality. 

The effect of this treatment necessarily varies with the mental and bodily 
constitution of the individual. If he is weak, it renders him weaker in all 
his functions. If he is robust in body and has large organs of the animal 
propensities, it sobers and quiets him, and renders him impressible. When 
applied to this class, the eulogiums generally pronounced on the separate 
system are intelligible. When thus administered, and not too long contin- 
ued, we believe it to be not at variance with the laws of the human organ- 
ism, farther than all imprisonment within the walls of a gaol must necessa- 
rily be so. If the cell is dry, well ventilated, and kept at a proper temper- 
ature, and if the food is sufficient for wholesome nutrition, all the functions 
of animal and moral life may, for a certain length of time, be successfully per- 
formed in such circumstances. The stimulus of external objects and vicious 
companions being withdrawn, the first effect is to subdue the mind of the con- 
vict to seriousness and reflection, if he be capable of them ; perhaps to sadness 
and melancholy. The second stage, however, issoon reached. The mind and 
body become accustomed to the new circumstances,and relief is found in labor 
and mental exertion. Moral desires, now awakened and encouraged, give 
hope and energy ; and the prospect of an improved position in society when 
the prison doors shall be opened, renders perseverance in duty agreeable. 

In the course of time, however, these influences, partly by becoming fami- 
liar, and partly by fulfilling their objects, lose their salutary effects. When- 
ever they cease to stimulate, to cheer, and to sustain the prisoner, the limit 
of their remedial influence has been reached : a condition of painful excite- 
ment supervenes, which the ignorant designate as impatience and insubor- 
dination, but which in truth is the reaction of the organism now suffering 
under artificial restraint, too long continued to be endurable. The prisoner 
has passed through the first and second stages of his-mental disease ; and if 
the discipline has been effective, he is now convalescent ; i. e., his animal 
propensities, by the absence of stimulus, have been so weakened, and his 
moral, intellectual, and social faculties have been so awakened, strength- 
ened, and directed to proper objects, that his whole nature longs for a field 
of more extended action—in short, for a natural social position. At this 
stage, separate confinement ceases to be useful. 

It was the object of those who instituted the Pentonville system to send 
the convicts at this stage of their probation to the colonies, in the belief 
that they were reformed ; and if a selection had been made of individuals 
whose brains and physical constitution promised permanence in their refor- 
mation, the plan might have succeeded : and it may still succeed, for one 
portion of Australia is even yet willing to receive them. We observed the 
following paragraph in the Vorthern Whig newspaper of 15th September, 
1853 :—“ Advices from Perth, Western Australia, to the 8th of June. con- 
tain satisfactory accounts of the progress of the colony. Public meetings 
had lately been held, at which the desire of the inhabitants to continue to 
receive convicts from England was strongly and unanimously expressed. 
The number of convicts in the colony at present was about 2000, and it 
seemed to be the general wish that fresh arrivals should take place to the 
extent of 1000 a-year. It appears that a less severe system has been en- 
forced for their treatment than that which has prevailed in the other colo- 
nies, and the resuit is alleged to have been so favorable as to render of- 
fences, especially those of a violent character, extremely rare.”’ But nosuch 
selection continued to be made, and the experiment failed. We cannot 
wonder at this result, when we consider the effect of suddenly transferring 
the feeble-minded and half insane, and also the strong-bodied, large-brained 
and animal-minded convicts, indiscriminately, from their separate cells, in 
which temptation had been withdrawn, and reforming influences daily ad- 
ministered to them, into each other’s society in a prison preparatory to em- 
barkation, and in a ship during a voy: of four months. What security 
could we have that such men, placed in such circumstances, should land 
undeteriorated, and be capable of resisting the temptations presented by the 
rude society into which they were thrust in the colonies? The laws of the 
human organism enable us to answer this question. Separate confinement 
does not give vigor to the weak, but the reverse: when they, therefore, are 
again exposed to temptation, they will assuredly fall before it, through their 
very feebleness of intellect and moral resolution. In the case of the strong, 
again, it does not eradicate the animal propensities from them: it only 
renders them quiescent by withdrawing exciting causes. Colonial life pre- 
sents all those excitements anew. Separate confinement does not impart 
additional development to the moral and intellectual organs: it only makes 
them more active by presenting to them influences calculated to excite them. 
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In the colony, these are no longer supplied by zealous guardians analogous 
to the governor, chaplain, and visitors who administered instruction and en- 
couragement to the convict in his cell : hence, even the strong man, in his 
new circumstances, will be liable to fall away ; and thus only individuals 
possessing the best constituted brains and bodies to be found in the convict 
class will have a chance of continuing in the paths of virtue and rising in 
the social scale, and none but such should ever have been transported. 

The colonies, however, may now be considered as finally closed against 
convicts, and we must consider what should be done with them at home. 
Assuming that they have undergone the reformatory discipline of separate 
confinement until it has ceased to be useful, what should next be attempted? 
Again the laws of the organism enable us to answer. The problem is to 
render the weak in mind and body sufficiently —- and the naturally 
energetic, but viciously disposed, sufficiently quiet, self-restraining, and in- 
telligent, to be capable, at their discharge from prison, of taking their 
places in society without relapsing intocrime. To strengthen the functions, 
their organs must be exercised in conformity with the laws of their consti- 
tution, and those laws require that each function should be employed on its 
own objects. Thus, to give muscular strength and habits of industrious 
application to the criminal of weak organization, he must be supplied with 
nutritive food in proper quantity, and be employed in a way that will exer- 
cise without painfully fatiguing his corporeal frame. To deny him ade- 
quate food, or to exhaust his strength by fatigue, for the sake of punishing 
him, is to use direct means to unfit him for returning to society a reformed 
man. Again, to strengthen the moral and intellectual functions in the weak, 
and also in the viciously disposed, they must be employed on moral and in- 
tellectual objects ; that is to say, the labor enjoined must be calculated to 
exercise the observing and reasoning faculties, and the social circumstances 
of the convict must be framed so as to call his moral emotions into habitual 
action, and to avoid rousing his propensities. Let us inquire, then, to what 
extent these natural conditions of reformation are complied with in our ex- 
isting systems of prison discipline. 

The tread-mill and the crank-wheel are two forms of labor greatly in 
vogue with a large portion ofthe public. On the former the convict is com- 
pelled continually to mount the steps of an ever-sinking wheel, which, in 
many instances, drives no machinery and executes no work ; it is simply a 
punishing apparatus. The latter is an instrument of a similar description. 
The convict, by sheer muscular effort, turns the wheel, the axle of which is 
tightened by a screw, so as to render it difficult to move, so many thousand 
times a-day. It also is applied to no useful purpose, and grinds only the 
air. The convicts are sentenced to so many hours mounting or turning per 
diem, without the least reference to their muscular strength ; so that what 
is easy to one is torturetoanother. The only part of their frames exercised, 
are their bones and muscles, and these are designedly tasked to such an ex- 
tent as to produce painful fatigue, the pain being regarded as the most 
valuable element in the treatment ; it is the punitive portion which is relied 
on as the means of deterring persons outside the prison, still innocent in the 
eye of the law, and with whom the convict has no connection, from commit- 
ting crimes, and of forcing the criminal himself to exclaim, “I must not 
offend again, for this is what I cannot endure.’’ But what says Nature to 
this view? She declares that this process converts labor into severe suffer- 
ing, in some instances into torture, and that it diametrically contradicts 
our true aim, which should be torender labor so agreeable (and under prop- 
er regulations this may be done), that the convict on his liberation shall 
from experience prefer it to profligate idleness. Again, Nature declares 
that labor shall be sweetened by the rewards which she attaches to it when 
intelligently applied and diligently prosecuted. But here, also, the tread- 
mill and the crank-wheel strenuously conflict with her authority ; for they 
impose labor, deliberately excluding intelligence in its execution, and also 
every shadow of profitable result to sweeten it as reward. Are these the 
best modes which the science, religion, and morality of the nineteenth cen- 
tury can devise, to induce the convict, when his sentence is fulfilled, spon- 
taneously to prefer industry to crime? 

Farther, exhaustion of the muscular system by hard labor, uses up the 
whole nervous energy of the body ; and when the task is done, it is nearly 
in vain to introduce the schoolmaster and the chaplain to the prisoner : his 
brain is too thoroughly exhausted to be capable of attending to them. 
If the prisoners are locked up in separate cells after such days of exertion, 
sleep is their only consolation, and it is indispensably necessary to enable 
them to answer the next day’s call on their strength. If they are allowed 
to associate, they meet when their whole frames, corporeal and mental, are 
irritated by suffering, and unsolaced by one benefit achieved, one idea 
gained, or one moral impression communicated. By a law of nature, pain 
inflicted without a beneficial object rousesall the inferior passions: we hate 
our tormentors, rebel against their authority, thirst for revenge upon them, 
and consider it meritorious to deceive, thwart, and baffle them by every 
device which our ingenuity can invent. Need we feel surprise, therefore, 
when Mr. Burt informs us that in the second stage of discipline, after libera- 
tion from their separate cells, “with the great bulk of the prisoners the 
conversation is represented to be, what the conversation of such men ever 
has been—profane, licentious, and: criminal.”—p. 73. The convicts con- 
fined in the hulks are employed in labor ashore-durfig the day, but con- 
gregate at night in their floating prisons. ‘“ There,” says he, “it is noto- 
rious that every kind of villany is practiced, and even unutterable abomina- 
tions. It has recently beet admitted in Parliament, upon the highest author- 
ity,.that they are as bad as they CAN be.””—p. 74. We again ask : Is thisara. 


‘tional preparation for re-entering society, when the sentences are expired » 
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VAMPYRES. 


We extract the following paragraphs from an 
interesting article on this subject, in a recent 
number of Household Words: 


Of all the creations of superstition, a Vam- 
yre is, perhaps, the most horrible. You are ly- 
i in your bed at night, thinking of nothing but 
sleep, when you see, by- the faint light that is in 
your bed-chamber, a shape entering at the door, 
and gliding towards you with a long sigh, as of 
the wind across the open fields when darkness has 
fallen upon them. The thing moves along the 
air as if by the mere act of volition ; and it has 
a human visage and figure. The eyes stare wild- 
ly from the head ; the hair is bristling ; the flesh 
is livid ; the mouth is bloody. 

You lie still—like one under the influence of 
the night-mare—and the thing floats slowly over 
you. Presently you fall into a dead sleep or 
swoon, returning, up to the latest moment of con- 
sciousness, the fixed and glassy stare of the phan- 
tom. When you awake in the morning, you think 
it is all a dream, until you perceive a small, 
blue, deadly - looking spot on your chest, near 
the heart ; and the truth flashes on you. You 
say nothing of the matter to your friends; but 
you know you are a doomed man—and you know 
rightly. For every night comes the terrible 
Shape to your bed-side, with a face that seems 
horrified at itself, and sucks your life-blood in 
your sleep. You feel it is useless to endeavor to 
avoid the visitation, by changing your room or 
your locality : you are under a sort of cloud of 
fate. 

Day after day you grow paler and more lan- 
guid: your face becomes livid, your eyes leaden, 
your cheake hollow. Your friends advise you to 
seek medical aid— to take change of air—to 
amuse your mind ; but you are too well aware 
that it is all in vain. You therefore keep your 
fearful secret to yourself; and pine, and droop, 
and languish, till you die. When you are dead 
(if you will be so kind as to suppose yourself in 
that predicament), the most horrible part of the 
business commences. You are then yourself fore- 
ed to become a Vampyre, and to create fresh vic- 
tims ; who, as they die, add to the phantom stock. 

The belief in Vampyres appears to have been 
most prevalent in the south-east of Europe, and 
to have had its origin there. Modern Greece was 
its cradle; and among the Hungarians, Poles, 
Wallachians, and other Sclavonic races border- 
ing on Greece, have been its chief manifestations. 
The early Christians of the Greek Church believ- 
ed that the bodies of all the Latin Christians 
buried in Greece were unable to decay, because 
of their excommunication from that fold of 
which the Emperor of Russia now claims to be 
the sovereign Pope and supreme Shepherd. The 
Latins, of course, in their turn, regarded these 
peculiar mummies as nothing less than saints ; 
but the orthodox Greek conceived that the dead 
body was animated by a demon who caused it to 
rise from its grave every night, and conduct it- 
self after the fashion of a huge mosquito. These 
dreadful beings were called Brucolacs; and, ac- 
cording to some accounts, were not merely manu- 
factured from the dead bodies of heretics, but 
from those of all wicked people who have died im- 
penitent. They would appear in divers places in 
their natural forms; would run a muck indis- 
criminately at whomsoever they met, like a 
wild Malay ; would injure some, and kill others 
outright ; would occasionally, for a change, do 
some one a good service ; but would, for the most 
part, so conduct themselves that nothing could 
possibly be more aggravating or unpleasant. 


Father Richard, a French Jesuit of the Seven- 
teenth century, discourses largely on the subject 
of Brucolacs. He says, that when the persecu- 
tions of the Vampyres become intolerable, the 
graves of the offending parties are opened, when 
the bodies are found entire and uncorrupted ; 
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that they are then cut up into little bits, particu- 
larly the heart ; and that, after this, the appari- 
tions are seen no more, and the body decays. 


Voltaire, in the article on Vampyres in his 
Philosophical Dictionary, says: “These dead 
Greeks enter houses, and suck the blood of little 
children: eating the suppers of the fathers and 
mothers, drinking their wine, and breaking all 
the furniture. They can be brought to reason 
only by being burnt —when they are caught ; but 
the precaution must be taken not to resort to this 
measure until the heart has been thrown out, as 
that must be consumed apart from the body.” 

Traces of the Vampyre belief may be found in 
the extreme north—even in remote Iceland. In 
that curious piece of old Icelandic history called 
the Eyrbyggja-Saga, of which Sir Walter Scott 
has given an abstract, we find the following narra- 
tion, which, though not identical with the mod- 
ern Greek conception of Brucolacs, has certainly 
considerable affinity with it: “ Thorolf Begifot, 
or the Crookfooted, was an old Icelandic chief- 
tain of the Tenth century, unenviably notorious 
for his savage and treacherous disposition, which 
involved him in continual broils, not only with 
his neighbors, but even with his own son, who 
was noted for justice and generosity. Having 
been frustrated in one of his knavish designs, 
and seeing no further chance open to him, Tho- 
rolf returned home one evening, mad with rage 
and vexation, and, refusing to partake of any 
supper, sat down at the head of the table like a 
stone statue, and so remained without stirring, or 
speaking a word. The servants retired to rest ; 
but yet Thorolf did not move. In the morning, 
every one was horrified to find him still sitting 
in the same place and attitude ; and it was whis- 
pered that the old man had died after a manner 
peculiarly dreadful to the Icelanders—though 
what may be the precise nature of this death is 
very doubtful. It was feared that the spirit of 
Thorolf would not rest in its grave unless some 
extraordinary precautions were taken ; and, ac- 
cordingly, his son Arnkill, upon being sent for, ap- 
proached the body in such a manner as to avoid 
looking upon the face, and at the same time en- 
joined the domestics to observe the like caution. 
The corpse was then removed from the chair (in 
doing which, great force was found necessary), 
the face was concealed by a veil, and the usual 
religious rites were performed. A breach was 
next made in the wall behind the chair in which 
the corpse had been found ; and the body, being 
carried through it with immense labor, was laid 
in a strongly-built tomb. All in vain. The 
spirit of the malignant old chief haunted the 
neighborhood both night and day, killing men 
and cattle, and keeping every one in continual 
terror. The pest at length became unendura- 
ble ; and Arnkill resolved to remove his father’s 
body to some other place. 

On opening the tomb, the corpse of Thorolf was 
found with so ghastly an aspect, that he seemed 
more like a devil than a man; and other aston- 
ishing and fearful circumstances soon manifested 
themselves, Two strong oxen were yoked to the 
bier on which the body was placed ; but they 
were very shortly exhausted by the weight of 
their burden. Fresh beasts were then attached ; 
but, upon reaching the top of a steep hill, they 
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were seized with a sudden and uncontrollable 
terror, and, dashing frantically away, rolled 
headlong into the valley, and were killed. At 
every mile, moreover, the body became of a still 
greater weight ; and it was now found impossible 
to carry it any further, though the contemplated 
place of burial was still distant. The attendants 
therefore consigned it to the earth on the ridge 
of the hill—an immense mound was piled over 
it—and the spirit of the old man remained for a 
time at rest. But after the death of Arnkill, 
says Sir Walter Scott, Begifot became again 
troublesome, and walked forth from his tomb, to 
the great terror and damage of the neighbor- 
hood, slaying both herds and domestics, and driv- 
ing the inhabitants from the canton. It was 
therefore resolved to consume his carcass with 
fire; for, like the Hungarian Vampyre, he, or 
some evil demon in his stead, made use of his 
mortal reliques as a vehicle during the commis- 
sion of these enormities. The body was found 
swollen to a huge size, equalling the corpulence 
of an ox. It was transported to the sea-shore 


with difficulty, and there burned to ashes.” 





NATURE AND SCIENCE. 
BY J. REED. 

Kant, the German metaphysician, observes :— 
“ Perhaps, in all composition, there is no passage 
of greater sublimity, nor among all sublime 
thoughts, any which has been more sublimely ex- 
pressed than that which occurs in the inscription 
upon the temple of Isis, (Tut Great MotHER— 
Nature,) ‘I am whatsoever is—whatsoever has 
been—whatsoever shall be—and the veil which 
is over my countenance no mortal hand has ever 
raised.’ ’’ : 

This inscription is indeed sublime. If we con- 
sider Nature as comprehending every animate or 
inanimate creature or production of the globe, it 
is self-evident that it includes every sublime ob- 
ject, and every grand principle of action in life. 
If this great subject is so admirable, let us con- 
sider the source of its sublimity and beauty. 

A true cultivation of the mental powers ren- 
ders the study of nature a pure pleasure. The 
refined poet has the most ardent love of natural 
scenery. And the mind of all cultivated men is 
“sustained and soothed” by the contemplation 
of a beautiful valley—a mountain—or the blue 
arch of the sky. This is because our very being 
is wrapt up in nature. The great works around 
us were formed by the Creator, and their beauty 
is recognized as divine. And next to the venera- 
tion of the Deity is the admiration of his works. 
The love of Nature is then, properly, the mighti- 
est of all loves—but one. 

Let us then, for a moment, follow the course of 
a true admiration of natural objects. A child 
manifests this fondness, first looking upon objects 
and individualizing them, and afterwards learn- 
ing their names. His mother’s smile, as she an- 
swers his questions, is scarcely more pleasing 
than the gratification of this juvenile curiosity. 
He associates with the name, the form, size, and 
locality of the particular object. He observes 
and memorizes, and soon feels that he is in @ 
great world, and is destined to act. He soon com- 
mences his exercises in the garden and upon some 
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favorite playground, that he may acquire a good 
degree of strength, activity, and bodily vigor. 
He does so naturally, because he is to overcome 
and avoid the effects of that constant force—grav- 
itation. He strives to know how far he may leap, 
how fast he may run or climb. But he has other 
instinctive desires of a mental character. By a 
remarkable curiosity or inquisitiveness, he search- 
es every hidden place, demolishes curious objects, 
that he may know their use and internal struc- 
ture. Wandering in the field, he takes his first 
lessons in Geography ; and resorts to the crystal 
brook to gather sparkling stones ; he disturbs its 
babbling stream by miniature water-mills, and 
smiles at the little fluttering wheels as they fling 
up the spray in his rosy face. He exhibits, then, 
his love of motion and mechanical ingenuity. He 
is buoyant and mirthful if left to enjoy the exer- 
cise of all his natural faculties. He gathers 
flowers in the field, or plants seeds in the garden, 
and watches if he may see them grow. Finding 
the world so vast and objects so numerous, he 
feels the necessity of some efficient method of 
gaining a knowledge of what surrounds him. 


He then learns to read, and is delighted with 
the book of pictures, for he as yet loves nothing 
abstract. But as his knowledge is extended his 
mind turns inward, and after the contemplation 
of himself and of all else within the range of his 
native valley and hills, he feels that he is becom- 
ing a man. 

But fond parents wish that he may be educated 
among the world of mankind. He is sent to the 
city. In the crowded Academy he is tempted into 
the vices of society and decoyed into the philoso- 
phy of the schools. He there sheds his first bitter 
tears from a violated Inhabitiveness, or love of 
home. Here, being annoyed and made to feel the 
pangs of disappointment, he looks upon man in 
a new but distorted aspect. He feels that he has 
exchanged a world of beauty and peace for one of 
wild confusion. He mingles in the whirl of po- 
litical or commercial life; and nature—pure 
nature—his first love, never again meets his eyes 
save at some brief interval from his duties, when 
he revisits with a sad heart his native vale and 
sweet home. 

We have taken this method to show wherein 
nature seems to have been too often violated. It 
is certainly admitted that our earlier inclinations 
are generally true ; and are they not thus fre- 
quently interrupted and broken off? Young men 
have need of a more scientific education. But 
teachers fail to instruct them thoroughly in sci- 
ence, because they are themselves ignorant of 
nearly all laws regulating our secular existence. 
The Scientific Journals now published, accom- 
plish more than the many learned professors, in 
unfolding the practical truths by which we are 
more directly governed. 

Science is the interpreter of Nature, and its 
translation are living, breathing renderings of 
our duty—involving nothing essentially abstract 
—and including little that would oblige us to 
become mere book-worms, or learned men in dead 
languages and philosophical sophistry. The pur- 
suit of the latter being attended by physical dete- 
rioration, and thus, eventually, preventing the 
full development of the mental powers ; while 
the former is almost uniformly attended by the 
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enjoyment of health, and the highest state of 
physical and mental perfection. 

Natural philosophers, it has been remarked, 
generally attain an advanced age, being, per- 
haps, the longest lived of any class of men ; which 
results from the plain reason that they are more 
deeply versed in the knowledge of their own 
nature and of the scientific explanation of natural 
phenomena, to which we may add their pleasur- 
able and free occupation. 

But it may be said that, according to the in- 
scription, “‘the veil which is over the counte- 
nance of nature, no mortal hand has ever raised.” 
True, it had not then been lifted, but it is unwise 
to assert that it may not be raised in future. We 
are progressive, and as discovery is added to dis- 
covery, each succeeding one throwing light far 
out on the “ ocean of truth,”’ we shall be enabled 
to proceed, as it were, in geometrical progress- 
ion. 

The immortal Humboldt has said: “We are 
still very far from the time when it will be pos- 
sible for us to reduce by the operation of thought, 
all that we perceive by the senses, to the unity 
of a rational principle. But even a partial solu- 
tion of the problem—a tendency towards the 
comprehension of the phenomena of the universe, 
will not the less remain the eternal and sublime 
aim of every investigation of Nature.” 





FACTS RESPECTING THE 
COST OF GRAVEL WALL HOUSES. 


mn 


As the tive and ab cost of gravel wall houses 
is a matter of no small importance to those who propose to 
adopt it, the following comparison of an estimate made by 8 
practical mason of the cost of a brick block and the actual 
cost of one of the same size made on the gravel wall plan, 
will undoubtedly interest and benefit many readers. 

Messrs. King & Co., large dealers in rags, &c., in Paw- 
tuxet, R. L., in order to decide whether to build of brick 
or gravel, gave to a practical mason the length and dimen- 
sions of their proposed walls, requesting an estimate of the 
number of bricks required for its structure. His estimate, 
including the cost of hauling and laying, amounted to 
$4,300 for the brick work alone. They determined to try 
gravel, which cost only $1,400, including the foundation 
and cementing the cellars in the lower story, neither of 
which the brick estimate included, yet the outside finish- 
ing coat had not yet been put on. Now, supposing a good 
outside coat could be put on at the same cost as the laying of 
the foundation and ting of the cellars—and a substan- 
tial one, looking better than brick, could be put on cheaper 
than a foundation could be laid, for plastering is cheap but 
foundation expensive—and we have a difference between 
$1,400 and $4,300, or $2,900 saved—or a saving of over 
three-fourths, 

These facts were stated to me by Mr. King himself, to 
whom inquirers are referred. His block stands just across 
the street from the Pawtuxet Railroad Depdét, and in full 
sight of the cars, 

Mr. King added, that he had put immense weights of 
storage in the upper lofts, and yet not a crack or break had 
appeared in the walls; and that his satisfaction was perfect. 
He added, that he intended to put ona mastic finish. Of 
course this is rather expensive, yet its appearance is con- 
ceded to far exceed that of brick. 

To our eye, brick has an insignificant aspect as compared 
with stone; and that the gravel wall basis is far preferable 
to brick, is rendered obvious from this fact, that the gravel 
basis offers innumerable holes and interstices, large and small, 
and of all possible forms, into which mastic or mortar is 
pressed by the trowel, and which furnish the most perfect 
clenching possible, whereas the smooth and uniform surface 
of brick furnishes no such clenching facilities. 

Another fact about the comparative cost of the gravel 
wall. A young man in Pawtuxet who was obliged to 
build as economical as possible, kept an exact account of 
the cost of walls of a neat, fair-sized house, in which he was 
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living, though it was unfinished, which amounted to only 
$240, foundation and cellar incladed, they having been dug 
and built in the ordinary way. Supposing that foundation 
and cellar under the whole house cost $125, which we 
should consider a fair estimate, his walls proper cost him 
only $115. Now, how far would $115 go towards putting 
up and siding a frame house? Let carpenters answer. As 
near as we recollect, it was octagonal, and fifteen feet sides 
equal to a twenty-five by thirty-five feet square house, in 
length of wall, yet one-fifth more roomy. Yet we do not 
claim accuracy as to its dimensions. 

Touching cost, however, it is proper to add, that very 
much depends on how much Causality and management 
are brought to the Aandling of the material. The cost of 
lime is trifling, even when one dollar and twenty-five cents 
per barrel, thirty dollars worth even at that price, being 
sufficient to build a good-sized house. The labor of mixing 
and depositing the material constitute the chief items of 
expense. If, then, your mortar bed and water are handy, 
both to haul material to the bed and pass the concrete from 
it to the wall, the same labor will effect twice or thrice as 
much as if everything works unhandily, or to a disadvan- 
tage. 

If it were in my line, I would contract to put up walls 


four times cheaper than any responsible mason would put 


up the same walls of brick, provided the material was 
handy, and gravel better; that my concrete walls would be 
a quarter better without furrowing and lathing, than his 
with. But as I am not in that line, I offer my reputation 
for knowledge and veracity as endorsing both the fact and 
the comparative cheapness of this concrete wall. Of course 
other portions of the house are the same by this as by other 
methods, 





FALLING OF GRAVEL WALL 
HOUSES. 


Lucrvs F. Homes, asks what we advise a friend of his, 
whose gravel walls fell in last November, to do? Our 
answer is: Add more lime, remix, and throw it back into 
the wall. The fact that this material fell last November, is 
no sign that, if put up in summer, it will fall again. That 
green gravel walls, put up in October and November, 
should fall during a severe rain storm, is less a wonder than 
that any man should be found green enough to put them up 
at this unseasonable time. What school-boy does not know 
that if mortar freezes and thaws before it dries, it crumbles? 
Of course this same principle applies to gravel walls, be- 
cause both are composed of the same material, stone and 
lime, and the bond principle, lime, is the same in both. 

Then why should this falling of the gravel walls in 
November discourage others from building them in June, 
any more than the freezing and crambling of a plastered 
wall in winter should discourage others from using mortar 
altogether? The failure occurs, not on account of any in- 
herent defect in the material itself, but in its i2-timed ap- 
plication. Want of skill and knowledge in the person, 
instead of deficiency in the gravel wall principle, caused 
the fall. One farmer failing to raise a crop of corn because 
he planted in August, should not discourage another from 
planting in May. 

Nor are either we, or the gravel wall system we advo- 
cate, responsible for these failures. Some write as though 
we were bound to guaran’es the success of every gravel 
wall house. Not so. We built that way, greatly to our 
own advantage; and published the results of our experi- 
ment. If others adopt it and are benefited, they, not we 
are alone the gainers. But if, through want of skill, they 
fail, the loss is theirs, not ours ; while others should learn by 
their failures to avoid casualities. Beginners often make 
mistakes in everything. Shall their mistakes block up the 
road after them, so that no others can follow. And those 
who do not feel disposed to follow our plan, are none the 
worse for its publication. 





Tag Apvance System.—A subscriber writes, 
“TI like your Journals and ‘ Life’ first rate, and do not in- 
tend to live without them. Among other good things, is 
your pay in advance system, which has always pleased me. 
One of the rules of my life, is, not to take a paper—no 
matter how well I like it—that won't stop when the time 
expires that it has been paid for.” 

M. L. H , Potter County, Pa 
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PuHRENOLOGY.— The Boston Daily Atlas of re- 
cent date, had the following editorial commendatory notice 
of Phrenology: “It seems now to be generally conceded, 
that the configuration of the brain, as indicated by the ex- 
ternal formation of the skull, farnishes a reliable index of 
the modes of thought,habits and propensities of the individ- 
ual. It is therefore only necessary that one should have 
these developments carefully examined and noted by a skil- 
ful phrenologist, in order to obtain an accurate chart of his 
character, determined according to well-established rules, 
and which may prove of incalculable advantage, particu- 
larly to the young, in selecting their vocations and cultivat- 
ing their mental powers The benefit which this important 
discovery of Gall and Spurzheim will ultimately confor 
upon the human race, has as yet hardly began to be appre- 
elated. Fowler and Wells, No. 142 Washington street, 
Boston, [231 Arch street Philadelphia, and 308 Broadway, 
New York,] are the most eminent and skilful practitioners 
of the science perhaps in the world, and the exactness with 
which they read a person's character, disclosing to him, as 
if in a moral mirror, all his faults and failings, as well as the 
capacities of his several faculties of mind, is really astonish- 
ing. Phonographic writers are constantly employed by 
them in reporting and writing out the results of these ex- 
amination Many young men desirous of obtaining busi- 
ness situations procure these mental charts, as a sort of re- 
commendation. Certainly no recommendation could be 
more reliable, but, at the same time, we consider it asking 
too mach of a young man to require him to lay bare all the 
secrets of his heart before being admitted into busi Te- 
lations, The Phrenologist should be viewed something in 
the light of a Catholic father confessor, who is expected 
never to divulge the secrets entrusted to his keeping, and 
an employer might with less indelicacy demand the privi- 
lege of perusing one's private letters, than a phrenological 
chart of his character. This question of propriety is, how- 
ever, a matter of taste. We deem Fowler and Wells’ 
charts of the utmost value to those whom they directly 
concern, The large collection of skulls and casts of noted 
personages, to be seen at their rooms, form a deeply inter- 
esting and instructive study. They may be examined 
without charge.” 

Our cabinets are visited by people from every clime. 
The Esquimaux, from the Arctic Regions; the Indians, 
Fiat-Heads and others, from the Rocky Mountains; China- 
men from the celestial Empire; Japanese, New Zealand- 
ers, Hotentots, Cannibals, Algerines, Egyptians, Turks, 
Greeks, Poles, Hungarians, and people from all civilized 
eountries, and from barbarous tribes. We also have skulls 
and casts from the heads of mon and animals from all 
quarters of the globe. A constant accession of rare speci- 
mens are being made to our Cabinets or Museums, which 
are always open and rrex to visitors. 





Pureno.oorcaL Lecture aT Ricurie p Springs, 
Otsego county, New York.—At the close of a course of ten 
lectures on Parenoroey, by Mr. H. B. Granons at Rich- 
field Springs, the following preamble and resolutions were 
reported by a committee, and on motion of Dr. Scuznmer- 
HORN unanimously adopted. 

Having listened with pleasure to the lectures of Mr, 
Grepons on Parenowoey and its practical utility, There- 
fore 


Resolved, That wo Tecognize in Mr. Gibbons a master of 
the science, ab it to instruct the candid 
and inquiring; and well calculated to restore PurENoLoey 
to phew» mem 4 where it has suffered from the ignorance of 
pretenders. 

Resoloed, That Mr. Gibbons has not only given the 
highest satisfaction as a ay popular lecturer, and 
the most positive evidence that Pureno.oey is true and of 
the utmost value in training and educating the mind; but 
that he has also in a clear and able manner vindicated the 
science from the imputations of a tendency to fatalism and 
infidelity, by clearly showing its high moral tendency and 
strict harmony with the letter and spirit of revelation. 

Resolved, That Mr. Gibbons bears with him our highest 
esteem, and that we cheerfully recommend him as a gentle- 
man every way worthy the confidence and support of every 
community; and speak for him a welcome reception 
wherever he may go. 

Resolved, That a copy of the foregoing resolutions be 
presented to Mr. Gibbons, also to theAmERICAN Purr .OLoG- 
1caAL JouRnat, “ Otsego Democrat,” “Otsego Republican,” 
and “ Freeman's Journal,” for publication. 


Dr. W. 8. Scuenmernony, M. D. 
J. L. Comsrock. 

Morean Bryan, Chairman. 
Richfield Springs, Otsego Co, N. ¥., March 13th, 1855. 





Hon. James Ciyps. 
Hi. Coramay, Esq. 
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To LEcTURERS ON PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOLO- 
@y.—All articles requisite for the complete elucidation of the 
above sciences, forsale. Manakins imported to order. Ar- 


ticulated Skeletons $5 to $50, Skulls, with Jaws and - 


Teeth, from $4 to $10. 
Fowier & We118, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 
New Onteaxs.—Our friends in the South will 
usually find an assortment of our books for sale by J. C. 
Morea, New Orleans, who will be happy to farnish them. 
He will also take subscriptions for the PuexNoLoeicaL and 
Warter-Cure Jovgnas, and Lire ILLustrarTep. 





Our Popular Family Journals. 
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FowLeR AND WELLs, 308 Broad- 
way, New York, publish the following Popular 
and Scientific Serta.s, which afford an excellent 
opportunity for bringing before the Public all 
subjects of general interest. 


THe WaTER-CURE JOURNAL AND 
Heratp or Rerorms. Devoted to Hydropathy, 
its Philosophy and Practice; to Physiology and 
Anatomy, with illustrative engravings ; to Die- 
tetics, Exercise, Clothing, Occupations, Amust- 
ments, and those Laws which govern Life and 
Health. Published monthly, in convenient form 
for binding, at One Dollar a Year in advance. 


We know of no American periodical which | paren as 
great abundance of valuable information on all subjects 
relating to human progress and welfare —W. Y. Tribune. 


The most popular Health Journal in the world.—Zve. 
Post. 





Lire Intustratep. A New First- 
class Weekly Newspaper, devoted to News, Lit- 
erature, Science, and the Arts; to EnTertTain- 
MENT, IMPROVEMENT, and Procress. Designed to 
encourage a spirit of HOPE, MANLINESS, SELF-RELI- 
ANCE, and activity among the people ; to point 
out the means of profitable cconomy, and to dis- 
cuss and illustrate the LEADING IDEAS OF THE DAY; 
to record all signs of proGrEss ; and to advocate 
POLITICAL and INDUSTRIAL RIGHTS FOR ALL CLASSES. 

Its columns contain Original Essays—Histori- 
cal, Biographical, and Descriptive ; Sketches of 
Travel and Adventure ; Poetry, Painting, Music, 
Sculpture, ete. ; Articles on Science, Agricul- 
ture, Horticulture, Physiology, Education, the 
Markets, General News, and every topic which is 
of importance or interest ; all combining to ren- 
der it one of the Best FamiLy NEWSPAPERS IN THE 
Wortp. Published Weekly, at Two DoLiars a 
year, in advance. 


We pronounce it the most beautiful weekly paper in the 
Union.—Rhode Island Reformer. 


Certainly one of the most beautiful s > of ae 
paper printing we have ever seon.—Buft Ch. Ad: 


For Ture Deneend in amen a copy of Lirz 
ILLUSTRATED, the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and 
the Warer-Cure JournaL, will be sent to one 
address. 


(a Now is the time to subscribe. Communt- 
cations, New Books for notice or review. and 
Susscrirtions, should be addressed to the Pus- 
LISHERS, as follows : 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
No. 308 Broapway, New York. 
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PROSPECTUS OF 


The Phrenological Journal. 
VOL. XXII. 


A New Vouvme of the American Pareno.oeicar Jovr- 
NAL commences with the Jury number. The following 
Prospectvs explains our objects. 

The Phrenological Journal 
is published in New York on the first of each month, 
and is devoted to Human Science, Art, Literature, General 
Intelligence, Progress, and Reform. 
Practical Phrenology, 

which forms a leading feature, will be fully explained, 
amply illustrated with the portraits of the virtuous and the 
vicious, and its doctrines applied to all the practical interests, 
situations, and pursuits of mankind. 

Physiology, 
or the Laws of Life and Health, will be clearly defined, 
illustrated, and made interesting and profitable to all; our 
motto being, “A sound mind in a healthy body.” 

Signs of Character ; or, Physiognomy. 

The external signs of character, as shown by shape, ex- 

pression, and natural language, will be presented. 
Home Education 

will oceupy much attention, and we shall strive to con- 
vey just the kind of knowledge that parents require, as a 
guide in the discharge of their important duties. 

Young Men 
will find the Journal a friend and foster-father to encourage 
them in virtue, shield them from vice, and prepare them 
for usefulness and success in life. The various occupations 
and positions in life will be discussed in the light of Phre- 
nology and Physiology, so that every one may know in 
what pursuit he would best succeed. 

Psychology, “ 
which seems to open to the world a new field of interest 
in the empire of mind, will be thoroughly examined, dis- 
cussed, and developed in its various relations and bearings. 

Mechanics—New Inventions. 

At least one-half of the wealth and prosperity of the 
world is dependent upon Constructivenrss. The various 
mechanical arts will be encouraged, new inventions ex- 
plained, and illustrated. 

Engravings, 
to illustrate all the leading topics of the Journal, numer- 


-ous and beautiful, will commend the new volume to all 


readers of taste. 

The Mechanic, 
the Merchant, the Farmer, the Professional Man, the 
Student, the Teacher, and the mother, will find each number 
of the Journal an instructive and valuable companion. 


To Friends and Co-Workers. 
Every individual who is interested in human progress, is 


earnestly invited to aid in extending the circulation of the 
AMERICAN PuRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


TERMS, IN ADVANCE, 
Single Copy, one year, $1 00 | Ten Copies, one year, $7 00 
Five Copies, one year, 4 00 | Twenty Copies,one y'r, 10 00 
Please address all letters, postParp, to 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


A Journal containing such a mass of interesting matter, devoted 
to the highest happiness and interests of man, written in the clear 
and lively style of its practiced editors, and offered at the low price . 
of one dollar a year, must succeed in running up ite present lorge 
cireulation to a much higher igure.—New Yoru Tarsus. 
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OUR COUNTRY’S GREATEST 
NEED. 

Patriotism is a natural human element, and 
manifested even by brutes. Itis but an extension 
of the Inhalition and the friendly elements. 
Beast, bird, fish, ant, insect possess it. The entire 
race have evinced it from the beginning until 
now. And it is strongest in those most elevated 
in the human scale. Reader, hast thou this 
sound love of country warmly glowing in thy 
soul? Is Inhabitiveness large and active? If 
so, the annual return of our nation’s birth- 
day—forever be it hallowed—affordsa a fitting 
season for its renewed exercise ; but if not, it 
affords a good opportunity to cultivate this 
virtue. And surely, if anything were needed to 
enkindle even dormant patriotism into a warm 
state and glowing flame of devotion, the existing 
of our own nation, at peace with all the world 
and with herself, in contrast with the state of the 
European nations, furnish it. No extra taxes to 
support bloody wars. No conscriptions or drafts 
to recruit a buried army. Exactly such a code 
of laws as the sovereign many desire. A most 
abundant harvest of grains and fruits waiting to 
fill our garners and cellars. No prevailing sick- 
ness or public scourges. Incomparably superior, 
as a nation, and in its social arrangements, 
to every other nation on the face of the earth. 

Well, then, thankful for all this, may every 
good citizen, while observing our national jubi- 
lee in spirit, inquire at the shrine of consolation, 
“ What does our country need to perfect its in- 











stitutions,and enhance its prosperity? To answer - 


this patriotic question, in the name of Phrenolo- 
gy—this science of man—is the special object of 
this article. 

In what, then, does a country’s greatness con- 
sist? Not in her extent of territory—sometimes 
an element of weakness—nor in her mines of 
gold and silver, not even in her agricultural re- 
courses, but in her people. What though the 
richest mines of every description were ramified 
throughout all her borders without men to work 
them, would they not be useless? And the more 
they are wrought, the more will they contribute 
to a country’s wealth. Men without mines are 
better than mines without men, for the men can 
find other channels of industry. To look at every 
citizen as a commodity, as a contributor to 
national wealth, as a source of power to his 
country—pray, what other compares with hu- 
manity ? 

And the more so the more he accomplishes. 
One stirring, able, enterprising citizen is a 
public benefactor to any community in which he 
moves; especially if he has capital, and this 
furnishes work and money to those in want of 
them. And is not every laboring man a bless- 
ing to community ? To a farmer who wants a 
day’s work in the harvest field, the laborer is as 
great a blessing as the farmer is to the laborer. 
The want of labor is often greater than its cost. 
In fact, in what does a nation’s greatness consist, 
either on the battle field, or on the farm, or in 
the work-shop, but in work—with head, with 
hands,—but in something done? Compare our 





nation to-day with itself fifty yearsago. It is 
much greater, and annually reincreasing in 
greatness. But what confers this increase? The 
amount of work done, or ends accomplished 
throughout the nation, over and above existing 
consumption. A village grows. How? By 
means of the houses built, machinery set in 
motion, business transacted, that is work done, 
all kinds included. And the growth of our coun- 
try is but the growth of its cities, villages, 
and farming districts—the railroads built and 
worked, commerce carried on, land cleared, 
business done, &c. Of course the more there are 
to swell this labor, the greater the nation. Do- 
nothing drones, like parasites, live off from their 
country, instead of contributing to its greatness. 
But all who do anything useful with head, 
hands, pen, or tongue, swell their country’s 
resources and greatness, and deserve public 
thanks. Head-labor is of course higher than 
hand labor, yet both contribute to the public 
weal. Then let his country protect and smile on 
all its workmen, and both prize and reward 
them. 

Nor matters it from what quarter this labor 
is imported. Whether Irishmen or native born 
citizens builds us a railroad, it matters not as 
far as its contribution to the public good is con- 
cerned. Nor aught foreign muscle to be ignored, 
or embarrassed, or any way discouraged. On 
the contrary, our country should invite, not 
expel, workmen of all grades and qualities from 
abroad, both as a personal convenience to its 
citizens, and as a means of public prosperity. 

Of course, whatever great primal condition 
enhances work—production—also enhances our 
country’s greatness. Does any such condition 
exist, now generally overlooked? There does. 
What is it? 

Are these positions correct? Is or is not work 
of all kinds the grand basis, means, and measure 
of a country’s greatness? Is or is not HEALTH 
the grand instrumentality and means of this 
work? Then will not promoting health promote 
both this works, and of course a nation’s 
growth ? 

Without it, what can a nation do or become ? 
Can it win battles, cultivate fields, manufacture 
goods, or do or enjoy anything whatever? Then 
the first need of the public is public health, 
as of the citizen, individual health. Of course 
whoever, whatever promotes health, becomes a 
public benefaction, but whoever injures it, is a 
public curse. 

Of course, then, the dissemination of the health 
laws and conditions promote the public weal, 
and enhances a country’s greatness more than 
any other condition whatever. All good lectur- 
ers on health and hygiene stand at the head of 
public benefactors. Nor does our country now 
need any one thing as a means of public pros- 
perity as mach as health. With it, the same 
number of inhabitants would accomplish much 
more labor, business, exertion, than now, and the 
country improve in proportion. Is this not so? 
Yet, who ever broaches health as a means, and 
especially as the great means of national pros- 
perity ? 

Especially is this applicable to the rising race. 
Now, over one-half of all our children die in 





childhood. This cuts off, at one fell blow, over 
half the increase of our country’s greatness. 
Parents cannot afford to lose so many, or even 
any, of their children. Nor can our country. 
Could the country afford to burn all her public 
buildings, ships, and property of all kinds? 
And yet enough children die annually to create 
many times more than all put together, provided 
all lived and worked to a good old age. Let us 
figure a little. 

Suppose that a child, if always healthy, could 
work enough to feed, clothe and educate itself 
up to twenty, and enough after seventy to 
house, feed, and clothe himself for the balance 
of his life, and this estimate is often verified in 
fact, even without attention to the health con- 
ditions. This fifty years for labor, and three 
hundred days per year gives fifteen thousand 
working days to each person. 

New York city alone loses some thirteen thou- 
sand juveniles annually, besides many more that 
die too young to be counted. Here, then, are 
the bases of ninety-five million working days 
lost to our country annually in a single city, 
How many railroads would this build and work? 
How many factories construct and run? How 
many inventions devise? How many thoughts 
originate? How much business transact? How 
much work accomplish? Let us estimate. 

The Hudson River Railroad cost about twelve 
millions—a very expensive road, All its con- 
tractors, car-builders, and all any way concerned 
in getting it up, made handsome profits. Though 
many of its common workmen received only a 
dollar per day, yet many others received several 
dollars in the shape of profits and bonuses, so 
that, to average work at one dollav and fifty 
cents, probably a low estimate, it took nine 
million days’ work to build it. Of course the 
13,000 children, if they had lived to work the 
fifty years above supposed, would have created 
and equipped over ten such roads—a vast 
amount of national wealth and prosperity. 

But many good railroads cost only from $15,000 
to $20,000 per mile. Then is not our inference 
correct, that, at the former sum, every man 
would build a mile and a half of railroad in a 
life time? At 3,000 miles of rail to the Pacific, 
and an average cost of $21,500 per mile, one man 
would build a mile in a life time, and all those 
children who die in New York annually, would, 
during a long and perfectly healthy life, be able 
to make four railroads to the Pacific? How 
astounding this loss! 

Or if not building railroads, they would be 
doing some other kind of labor equally beneficial 
to the body politic. 


“ But half are females,” saysone. Granted; but 
can and do not females labor as well as men? 
German women are as good in the garden as 
men. And are not females slaves both able and 
required to work with, and as hard as the 
males? We instance the building of railroads 
only as a measure of the power lost to the coun- 
try annually in the death of these 13,000 children 
in New York alone, as compared with their pro- 
ducts if brought up in perfect accordance with 
nature’s health conditions. And that all who 
are capable of being born, are also capable of 
living to a good old age, and remaining able to 
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work hard and constantly, is a first physiological 
truth ; which, however, we will not now stop the 
current of our remarks to defend. 

Two things should be added, that if parents 
but observed the health laws, their children 
would grow up capable of accomplishing from 
fifty to one hundred per cent. more than men 
now do, and that twice as many children would 
be born as now—two conditions which at least 
quadruple these astounding calculations above 
made. 

Readers, we do not institute these calculations 
as absolutely correct—though we believe them 
to be underrated—-but only as a motive to 
enable us to approximate towards the losses sus- 
tained by our country in the premature death of 
so many of our children. If these data do not 
suit you, make your own, and then figure up the 
amount of work 300,000 children that now die 
annually under ten, would accomplish through- 
out the natural period of a hale, hearty, healthy 
life, down to a green old age. The amount they 
would achieve beggars all description. And 
this loss annually!’ And in addition to which 
is the weakness and sickness of all-our invalid 
adults. 

Contemplate this loss from another stand- 
point. If one-half of all our young die before ten, 
would they not, if they should live, accomplish 
as much as the smaller number that survive? 
Of course, then, all our nation’s work, business, 
thought and productions of all kinds, which now 
swell our country’s greatness, would be doubled, 
and our national growth and power be redoubled 
above what they now are. 

All this; besides what all the descendants of 
these deceased children would effect! 

Then, in view of all this, what single national 
need at all compares with that of health—know- 
ledge? We speak of it as of bank capital, or 
any other national commodity. Truly, in this 
field the harvest is great, but the laborers are 
few. 

In this light, look at the water-cure treatment 
as an element of national greatness. By all the 
juvenile lives it has saved, by all the resuscita- 
tions of adults it has effected, who otherwise 
must have died much sooner than now, by all the 
additional strength it has imparted to all its 
subjects, has it contributed to our nation’s great- 
ness, and deserves her thanks. 

And has not the dissemination of phrenological 
truths enhanced this knowledge of the life-laws 
and health conditions? Not that we would un- 
duly glorify our own vocation, but that we would 
ascribe “ honor to whom honor is due.” Let it 
long continue and enlarge its man-saving sphere. 

It remains to add, that both morality and in- 
tellect contribute to our nation’s greatness; 
and health contributes to them both, and truly, 
to our country’s moral power. “A sound mind 
in a strong body.” Physical debility is promo- 
tive of peevishness and a general inflammation 
of the animal propensities. As intemperance 
causes vice by inflaming the nerves and passions, 
so anything else which affects the nerves in like 
manner, breeds sinful proclivities. If all were 
perfectly healthy, there would be incomparably 
less of the coarse, gross, rough, rowdyish, vicious, 
animal, and criminal among men than now. But, 
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only to state, not to argue this point, comes 
within the scope of our present purpose. 

As patriots, then, as well as lovers of our race, 
should each both preserve our own health, by a 
faithful observance of the health conditions, and 
also teach them, by precept and example, to our 
countrymen. 





THE PROHIBITORY LIQUOR 
LAW. 


To opeY ovr Country’s Laws is the first duty 
every republican citizen owes to himself, his fel- 
low-citizens, and his country. Whether arbi- 
trary governments, who use their power only to 
extort and oppress, should be obeyed, is another 
question. But in a government like ours, where 
the eitizens make,repeal, amend their own laws, 
it is the bounden duty of every member of the 
body politic, to make rigid obedience to them a 
matter of duty and conscience. What would so- 
ciety be without law? Certainly no better when 
laws are set at nought. They are instituted for 
and subserve the common good. The simple, 
only basis of our government is that the majority 
shall rule; and an inexpressible glorious prin- 
ciple it indeed is. See to what unexampled pros- 
perity it has conducted our country. Behold what 
individual and social happiness it has wrought 
out. By the value of the republican principle, 
by all the benefits it is showering down s0 co- 
piously on all, by all the superiority of our Gov- 
ernment over every other on earth, is every citi- 
zen bound to obey every law. In this obedience 
consists its excellence. Those who are not willing 
to be governed by the sovereign majority should 
remove out where “ the Star Spangled Banner”’ 
waves not, protects not. Discard the protection 
of republican laws, or else yield obedience to 
their mandates. Who but despises prison con- 
victs? Why? Simply because they have broken 
laws enacted by the august majority. Then why 
not hold in equal contempt any who violate any 
other law—that which prohibits the sale of in- 
toxicating drinks, for example? Nor will any but 
despicable characters array themselves against 
the laws of so good a country as ours. Let li- 
quor dealers be pointed at and shunned, both 
because engaged in a most despicable and de- 
moralizing business, and also because they open- 
ly and wantonly violate the laws of the land. 
Let such class themselves where they belong— 
with criminals. 

And let every citizen see to it that they are 
punished—see to it that all our laws are en- 
forced. Is it not the solemn duty of every cit- 
izen to inform against thieves and murderers, 
and do his best to bring them to punishment? 
Then why not liquor dealers also. In this coun- 
try every man is virtually, and ought to be prac- 
tically, police officers, to see our laws enforced. 
Then why not as respects liquor selling also ? 

And let those who persist in their violation 
beware. In this country no law is to be long 
trampled on with impunity. That same sover- 
eign majority which demanded and secured the 
passage of the prohibitory law, will see it en- 
forced. All the patriots are not yet dead. The 
blood of 1776 still flows in the veins of the mass- 
es of our people, and that blood will see to it 





that our laws are enforced. To maintain that 
this law will not, or cannot be enforced, is sim- 
ply ridiculous. As though all patriotism, all re- 
gard for law, were already extinguished. So far 
therefrom, the masses love their country, and 
would obey and enforce even bad laws. A few 
rowdies may “ kick against the pricks” at first, 
yet that same stern, uncompromising, puritani- 
cal spirit which planted our government, will 
stand by it. 

And let foreigners, many of whom talk 
loudly of openly resisting this law, beware— 
first, lest they bring trouble on themselves ; and, 
secondly, as a matter of decency, how ill-man- 
nerly, how ungrateful, if, seeking shelter or en- 
joyment, they sought and obtained admission 
into a stranger’s house, they should violate all 
its rules, and raise disturbance. In and by com- 
ing, they agreed to abide by the ordinances en- 
acted by the majority. Their staying is a per- 
petual declaration that they will doso. If any 
must violate law, let it not be adopted citizens. 

If the law is bad, discuss it till you effect its 
repeal. Till then obey. Or, if you persist in 
disobeying, prepare for the worst. Do not dis- 
obey unless you are willing to incur its penalty ; 
for, depend upon it, they will be enforced. We 
are a law-loving, and a law-abiding people. Re- 
member that. Nor have we the least fear of 
bloodshed in executing the liquor law. We have 
too few sufficiently foolhardy to make the at- 
tempt. And those who do, will soon be put down. 
Justice may sleep for a day, but will soon awake 
to execute the liquor law, as it now does the 
other laws enacted by the majority. 


Ebents of the Month. 


DOMESTIC. 


Uran.—Advices from Great Salt Lake City 
give an account of the trial of the Indians who were con- 
cerned in the murder of Capt. Gunnison and his party on 
the Sevier River, in October, 1858. Col. Steptoe soon after 
arriving in Utah, made a demand on Caw-Osh, the chief of 
the Par-Vant Utahs, for the delivéry of the murderers. 
Arrangements to this effect were made, and a military 
party, under the command of Major Reynolds, was sent to 
take charge of the murderers at Fillmore City, the head- 
quarters of the tribe. He returned to Great Salt Lake 
City with four men and a squaw who had helped to strip 
the dead. On being brought to trial, the most decided evi- 
dence appeared against the criminals, showing them to 
have been guilty of deliberate murder, but the jury brought 
in a verdict of manslaughter in the second degree, and they 
were sentenced to three years’ imprisonment, It was ac- 
knowledged by several members of the jury that they had 
received directions from Brigham Young to render the ver- 
dict which they gave. After receiving it, Judge Kinney, 
who presided at the trial, declared that it was in direct vio- 
lation of the evidence. By the last accounts, the Indian 
prisoners sentenced to three years’ imprisonment made 
their escape from the new jail, a few miles from the city. 
The murderers of Gunnison have thus entirely eluded the 
hands of justice. Thus ends Col. Steptee’s expedition. 
The Colonel was sent out to Utah expressly to obtain 
redress for Gunnison’s murder. He did all that lay in his 
power, but we have seen that every effort has been frus- 
trated. Great excitement prevails in Salt Lake City, and, 
if the “Gentiles” were strong enough, Brigham Young 
would be lynched. Col. Steptoe has declined the nomina- 
tion of Governor of Utah, and Judge Kinney, Chief Justice, 
has been offered the appointment. He has stated that he 
will accept. Col. Steptoe’s command were to leave Salt Lake 
City on the 5th April for Rush Valley, and start from that 
camping-place for California in the beginning of May. 
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Riot m Portianp.—There has been a liquor | hands,—could be got into prison only by means of a halter 


riot in Portland, Maine. On Saturday night a noisy mob 
assembled about the building used as the City Liquor 
Agency, and attempted to break into it and destroy the 
liquor. The police attempted to preserve the peace, but 
failing to do so, and the crowd becoming more threatening, 
two military companies were called out. At a late hour 
the mob broke into the building, when the military drawn 
up on the opposite side fired a volley, killing Ephraim Rob- 
bins, of Eastport, second mate of the bark Lowisa Eaton, 
of Portland, and wounding several others, some of them 
severely. A squad of the Rifle Guard then charged the 
crowd with bayonets, which rapidly dispersed them. 


Liquor Law 1n Boston.—Paran Stevens, the 
landlord of the Revere House in Boston, has been sentenced 
by the court to pay a fine of twenty dollars and costs, for 
selling liquor, and to be imprisoned twenty days in the 
House of Correction. From this sentence he appealed, and 
gave the requisite bonds: But he seemed a little ashamed 
of his position, and was very anxious that his name should 
not appear in the papers. On this a Boston journal re- 
marks :—*“ We have no disposition to treat Mr. Stevens un- 
civilly, but we cannot see the justice of such a request, and 
cannot make any discrimination. With all suitable defer- 
ence to Mr. Stevens, we entertain the belief that persons 
who sell immense quantities of liquor in splendid palaces 
are doing very much more mischief than those who sell in 
the dirty cellars of Ann street.” 

Tue Liquor Question IN Brooxityn.—Judge 
Rockwell has given the Grand Jury at Brooklyn a very 
clear and able charge on the subject of liquor sales between 
the ist of May and 4th of July. He instructed them in 
plain terms that every sale in quantities less than five gal- 
lons, either to be carried off or drank on the premises, 
within this period, except the seller had a license under the 
new prohibitory law, was a misdemeanor, and that they 
were bound to indict the offenders. Judge Strong at Suf- 
folk, Judge Brown at Putnam, Judge Dean at Queens, and 
Judge Culver in the City court, have previously expressed 
similar views in their respective charges. It would seem, 
therefore, that the Courts in the Second Judicial District 
are agreed on this question. ‘ 


New Hampsarre Senators.—James Bell and 
John P. Hale were recently elected on the part of the 
House of Representatives United States Senators from the 
State of New Hampshire, Mr. Bell for the long term, and 
Mr. Hale for the short one. 


Tue Ricuts oF SCHOOLMASTERS AND PARENTS.— 
A case of considerable interest was lately tried before Jus- 
tice Ladd, of Cambridge. A citizen of Newton was com- 
plained of for an assault upon the master of a school of that 
place. It appeared that the master was in the habit, as is 
now the general custom, of keeping the child of defendant, 
with other scholars, after school hours, to learn her lessons, 
which had been imperfectly recited during school hours, 
The parent believing that the detention was illegal, went to 
the school-house and demanded his child, This was after 
regular school hours. The master said that the child 
should go as soon as she had recited her lesson. The parent 
attempted to enter the school-room to take his child, but 
his entrance was resisted by the master, and the assault 
upon the master was the result. The court ruled that the 
keeping of a child until the lessons of the day had been per- 
fected, was legal: that the parent, in attempting to enter 
the school-room, in opposition to the will of the master, 
was in the wrong: that a child placed at school by the 
parents is under the control of the master until regularly 
dismissed; and that a parent cannot withdraw the child 
from school during the day against the master's will, except 
through the intervention of an officer and the school com- 
mittee. The defendant was fined $30 and costs, 

A Desperate Deep.—A fiend, in the shape of 
a colored man, named George Parker, near Dover, Del., 
lately murdered two of his own children, in the presence 
of some eight or ten men, then set fire te his house and 
threw the bodies into the flames. This man is a desperado, 
of immense strength, and of such agility as to be a match 
for half a score of ordinary men. He was not secured until 
he had been shot three times; and though ironed—feet and 





round Lis neck, by which he was dragged head foremost 
down the prison stairs, ve. 


Government Mepat.—A silver medal has 
been cast by the-Government, which is to be presented to 
masters and crews of vessels rescuing Americans from ship- 
wreck on the ocean. One face represents a sailor clinging 
to a broken mast, with the waves dashing round him, and 
gulls hovering over him, the rescuing ship being seen sail- 
ing up, in the background. On the reverse side is a wreath 
of laurel and ivy, encircling thirty-one stars at the head 
and the American eagle at its base, with space enough be- 
tween them in which to engrave the inscription the medal 
is to bear. pil 

Kanzas.—We have intelligence of fresh out- 
rages in Kanzas. A young lawyer, named Phillips, has 
been seized at Leavenworth by a party of Missourians, car- 
tied to Weston, Mo., his head shaved, his face blackened, 
then ridden on a rail through the town, accompanied by 
hideous music, and put up at auction and sold by a negro. 
The mob was still unable to make him leave the territory, 
and when he was released his brother took him back to 
Leavenworth. Fads 

Tue Hoosac Tunne..—It is said that there are 
400 men at work on the Hoosac Tunnel. In the meanwhile, 
the road between Troy and Greenfield is to be completed 
and run as soon as possible; passengers being carried by 
stages over the Hoosac mountains, 


Bripat Party Porsonep.—A marriage party 
from Washington County, Maryland, were poisoned by eat- 
ing custard in which arsenic had been placed. Some 
twenty-five of them are not expected to live, the bride 
among the number. As to who committed the act remains 
a mystery. All the servants are also sick from eating the 
custard, bes 

Tue Arctic Expepition.—The expedition that 
has been fitted out for the Arctic seas, to search for Dr. 
Kane and his comrades, left New York on Saturday, June 
2d. The two vessels, the Release and the Arctic, were 
taken from the Navy Yard to the anchorage at Staten 
Island on Thursday afternoon. Dr. Kane sailed from New 
York May 31, two years ago, with a crew of sixteen men,— 
his vessel, the little bark Advance, being fully provisioned 
for three years. He has not been heard from since July, 
1858. It is presumed that he entered Smith Sound during 
the summer of that year, aiming to reach the open sea 
round the pole, where he believed Franklin had gone. The 
following winter was extremely severe, and the conclusion 
is that the Advance was so firmly frozen up that the suc- 
ceeding summer did not release her from the ice. Dr. 
Kane intended, before entering Smith Sound, to leave a 
supply of provisions at Cape Alexander, and his friends 
think it probable that he has returned to and is now at that 
place. ee 

A Duet.—On Monday afternoon, June 4, four 
young gentlemen, well known in the faster circles of New 
York society, left this city for the purpose of fighting a duel. 
The provocation which had brought the two principals to 
this point of deadly hostility was of a quite frivolous charac- 
ter. One of them told the other he was not rightfully a 
member of a club frequented by both ; the lie was retorted ; 
and a flip of a glove across the face constituted the final 
insult which only blood could expiate. The duel finally 
took place on Wednesday morning near Niagara Falls, its 
result being that both parties were wounded. The chal- 
lenger, Mr. F. Leavenworth, was shot in both legs, the ball 
penetrating one and lodging in the thigh bone of the other. 
Mr. J. B. Breckenridge was hit in one leg only, the ball 
passing clear through the calf. Both men are said to be 
excellent shots, and the wonder is, that at the murderous 
distance at which they fought—eight paces,—both were not 
killed. 


Frre—Loss or Irnvine’s Wasutneton.—On the 
evening of May 30, John F. Trow's printing establishment 
in Ann street was destroyed by fire. Among the property 
destroyed were twelve thousand five hundred copies of the 
12mo edition of Irving's Life of Washington, and also a 
quantity of paper provided for a third impression of the 
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octavo edition; but, fortunately, owing to the special pre- 
caution of the printers and publishers, the stereotype plates 
of both editions were all safe in the vaults, with the excep- 
tion of a few pages on the press, which will be replaced in a 
few days. Not 4 line of the manuscript was lost, (as great 
care is taken to preserve all the manuscript in a safe,) ex- 
cept the few pages actually in the hands of the compositors. 
The printing of the second volume will be commenced 
immediately, and subscribers will only have to wait a week 
or two longer for the first volume. Beside the loss of the 
large 12mo edition of Washington, (and this edition cannot 
be issued for some time,) Messrs, Putnam 4 Co. lost the 
wood-cuts of their great illustrated work on Art and Indus- 
try, which cost about $12,000, and about 100 reams of print- 
ing-paper. Their loss was only partially covered by insur- 
ance, as the small edition of “ Washington” was to have 
been removed, but they will proceed immediately with the 
new impression of the octavo edition of “ Washington,” 
trusting to the indulgence of subscribers, who are assured 
that they will receive their copies in the order of their 
names, at the earliest possible moment. 

Women’s Ricuts.—The Women’s Hospital in 
Madison avenue, in this city, was opened with appropriate 
exercises Saturday morning, June 2d. It is said to be the 
only institution in the world exclusively set apart for the 
treatment of the diseases of women. 

Barnvm’s Basy Snow.—This unique exhibition 
was held last month, according to previous announcement, 
at Barnum’s Museum. It was open for five days, daring 
which time it attracted an immense crowd of visitors, and 
called forth general satisfacti The ber of infants 
exhibited was one hundred and forty-seven, including 
twins, triplets, and nondescripts. 


PERSONAL. 


James RusseLt Lowett, the poet, sailed in the 
St. Nicholas, for Havre. He has been appointed to succeed 
Longfellow as Professor at Cambridge, and goes abroad to 
prepare himself for that post. 

Rieut Hoy. T. B. Macaviay has just been 
elected a member of the Royal Academy of Amsterdam, in 
the class of Literature, Languages, History and Belles Let- 
tres;—together with our compatriot, Jacob Grimm, the 
grammarian ; Ranke, the historian; Lepsius, the archmolo- 
gist, and other learned men of European reputation, were 
elected. 











Joun McMvtxen has been unanimously elected 
Librarian of the New York Society Library. 


RECENT DEATHS. 


Levi 8. Lirriesonn, Esq., father of Speaker 
Littlejohn, died in Albany on the ist inst. He was one of 
the oldest forwarders of that city. 


Samvuet Rockwe tt, of Trenton, N. Y., died on 
the 27th ult. Mr. Rockwell was probably the oldest person 
in Oneida County at the time of his decease, being in his 
104th year. He was a native of the town of Wethersfield, 
Conn., and in 1800 removed with his family to the town of 
Trenton, where he has since resided. He was at the battle 
of Saratoga, and witnessed the surrender of Burgoyne’s 
army, and participated in many of the events of that event- 
ful period. aaah 

Rosert Dorwon, Esq., a venerable and much 
respected citizen of Catskill, Green Co., died in that village 
on the 29th ult., aged T1 years. He has from early life en- 
joyed the unlimited confidence and friendship of his towns- 
men. He has filled various offices of trust, from Supervisor 
to Presidential Elector, and was an honored member of the 
Constitutional Convention of 1846, 


FOREIGN. 


Accounts have been received that the French 
had driven the Russian garrison from a strong position of 
defi before Sebastopol, and had theméelves occupied it. 
The loss of both sides was not less than eight thousand men. 
Since then, two most important strategic movements have 
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been effected by the Allies, with complete success. The 


many respects, the best we have seen. It has many admir- 
able featu 





first was the seizure and occupation of the Russian positi 
on the Tchernaya, which was effected with bat little loss, 
the enemy retiring before the Allied advance. The other 
success was yet more important, being nothing less than the 
capture of Kertsch, the destruction of the Russian squadron 
and fortifications there, and the obtaining of entire possess- 
fon of the Sea of Azoff, in the waters of which the Allies 
have now fourteen steamers. The enterprise was secom- 
plished without the loss of a man, the Russians having 
themselves destroyed their defences and retired. The pos- 
session by the Allies of the important station of Kertsch, 
whence ¢he garrison of Sebastopol drew most of their sup- 
plies, must exercise a speedy influence on the siege. 


Wuewn the British war-steamer Driver was 
sent into the Baltic to serve the vessels lying there with 
the official notice of the blockade, she found among others 
the American ship Samuel Appleton, of Boston, which she 
also served with a notice to clear out within six days. A 
day or two afterward, being out cruising, fell in with the 
Appleton, and an officer was sent on board to examine her 

They were found perfectly in order, whereupon 
the officer demanded to see the bills of lading. The Ameri- 
can captain objected to this, and began to make difficulties 
which excited the suspicion of the British officer; so he in- 
sisted on their production, which was at length complied 
with, when it turned out that the Appleton had just landed 
at Baltish port 50,000 rifles and 10,000 revolvers, beside 
about 800 bales of cotton as the ostensible cargo. The ship 
was carefully overhauled, but nothing eontraband of war 


was found on board. 
Witerary Wotices. 


Att Works noticed in this department of the 
Journal, together with any others published in America, 
may be procured at our Office, at the Publishers’ prices. 
Evrorean Works will be imported to order by eve 
steamer. Books sent by mail on receipt of the price. All 
letters and orders should be post-paid, and directed to 
Fow er anp Wet1s, 308 Broadway, New York. 











Srar Parers; or, Experiences of Art and Na- 
ture. By Hewxy Wasp Brecuzr. New York: J. C. 
Derby. [$1 25.) 

We need do no more than announce the publication of 
this elegant and interesting volume. It contains thirty-two 
of those Star contributions to the Independent, which 
form so delightful a feature of that paper, and which are so 
well calculated to inspire a love of beautiful objects in 
nature and in art. These essays are preceded by a few let- 
ters written home from Europe, which add much to the 
interest of the work. They who take this book with them 
into the country will havo a very pleasant travelling com- 
panion; and they who cannot go into the country may find 
consolation in the vivid pictures of rural loveliness that Mr, 
Beecher has drawn for them in these pages. 


1. Surra’s Parwary Geoorarny. Designed for 
Children. Illustrated with one hundred and twenty-six 
engravings and twenty maps. Twenty-fifth edition. 2. 
Saurrn’s Quarto Groerarny. For Schools, Academies, 
and Families: designed as a sequel to the Primary. 
Illustrated with thirty-two steel maps and numerous en- 
gravings. Thirty-third edition. 3. Surra’s Grocrarny 
anv Arias; on the productive system. Latest revised 
and improved edition, containing a compendium of An- 
crmwt Grooraruy. By Rosweit. ©. Surrn, AM. New 
York: Daniel Burgess & Co. 

The veteran author of these works has been blessing the 
youth of this country with his excellent school-books for a 
quarter of a century, and still, in these days of competition, 
when similar publications are literally swarming upon us, 
his works maintain their position at the very head of their 
class. This fact cannot but be regarded as highly significant 
of their popularity and value. 

The three works named above constitute a complete sys- 
tem of geography, so graded as to be suited to every class 
of pupils pursuing the study. 

The Parmazr is a neat, simple, attractive little volume, 
well calculated to win the affection of a child, and retain his 
interest to the end. 





Atlas Maps and Text-book in one work. This is in itself a 
complete system, concise and practical, and we think, in 





The Grocrarny anp Arias complete the series. This 
revised edition contains all the late changes in territorial 
boundaries and political governments,—the new discoveries 
in the Arctic regions and otber distant parts of the world, 
and the results of the most recent censuses of the United 
States, Great Britain, and the continent of Europe. The 
department of Ancient Geography is, we believe, peculiar 
to this work. A treatise on Physical Geography, and a se- 
ries of Review Questions, are also among the excellent fea- 
tures of this Geography and Quarto, 


Buancuge Dgarwoop; a Tale of Modern Life. 
New York: Bunce & Brother. 12mo, 407 pp. [Price, 
prepaid by'mail, $1 25.) 

This is emphatically an American novel in all its inci- 
dents, scenery, and ch cters, and does no discredit to 
Avserican talent. The writer is unknown to us, and, if we 
judge aright, a debutant in authorship,—but, be this as it 
may, the production before us is a most successful one. 





The New York Zwprese speaks of it in the following strong | 


terms :— 

“In the plot and conduct of the story, we do not recall 
another American work of the kind which displays so skil- 
fal a development, or so much art in its el 
the first pages to the end, the interest is graduated with 
accelerating intensity, and that interest is so mainly 
ent on the masterly yet delicate disposition of the 

we are co! to concede the highest merit, in these 

respects, to the author. characters are few, but com- 
pletely fill the scene, and they are contrasted with equal 
strength and harmony in the grouping.” 

It is handsomely got up, and does credit to its enterpris- 
ing publishers, 


Tue Misstxe Brive; or, Miriam the Avenger. 
By Mrs. E. D. E. N. Sovrnworrn. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson. 12mo, 635 pp. [Price, prepaid by mail, $1 62.] 
This is the last, and perhaps the best, of Mrs. Southworth's 

productions, and exhibits her remarkab’e talents as a writer 

of fiction in very favorable light. It is said to be founded 
on fact, and is unquestionably a work of thrilling interest. 

The principal characters are admirably drawn, and their 

action throughout well sustained and consistent. The gifted 

author's numerous admirers will hail its appearance with 
great pleasure, and read it with avidity and delight. 


TREATISE ON EnaiisH Punctuation. Designed | 


for letter-writers, authors, printers, and correctors of the 

press; and for the use of schools and academies. With 

an Appendix. Containing rules on the use of capitals, a 

list of abbreviations, hints on preparing copy and on 

proof-reading, specimen of proof-sheet, etc. By Jonn 

Witson. Boston: John Wilson & Son. [Price, prepaid 

by mail, $1.] 

Strange as it may seem, most of our newspaper contrib- 
utors, and many of our authors, are almost entirely ignorant 
of the art of punctuation. If our papers and books come 
from the press pointed with a tolerable degree of correct- 
ness, the circumstance is due to the fact that the compositor 
and proof-reader are less ignorant on this subject than the 
writer; but compositors and proof-readers are far from in- 
fallible in this matter, and there is a great lack of uniform- 
ity, to say nothing of correctness, in pointing, even among 
printers. Here is a work which writers, proof-readers, and 


compositors may alike study with profit. We dissent from 
some of the author's views, but think the work, on the | 


whole, a good one. 


ELements or Criticism. By Henry Home, of | 


Kames. Edited by Rev. James R. Boyp. New York: 


A. 8. Barnes & Co., 1855. 12mo, 486 pp. [Price, prepaid 
by mail, $1 50.) 


This is a new and catefully-revised edition (with omis- | 


sions and additions) of a well-known and much-esteemed 
work. It was originally published in the reign of George 
IIL, of England, nearly a hundred years ago; yet there 
seems to be no other work, even at this date, which ts fitted 
to supply its place. The work is still in demand, and we 
are glad to see an every way unobjectionable edition of it 
placed within the reach of the public. The omissions 
deemed advisable by the editor have not detracted at all 


| from the value of the work, while they have made room 
The large size of the Quarto allows the combination of | 


for a large amount of valuable matter, selected from modern 


authors, who have treated certain topics more philosophi- | 
cally and more accurately than Lord Kames. The mechan- | 





feal execution of this volume is highly creditable to the 
publishers.— Life IWustrated. 


History or PRresTcoRArT IN ALL AGES AND Na- 
Tioxs. By Wim Howrrr, New York: Calvin 
Blanchard. 12mo, 274 pp. [Price, prepaid by mail, 87 
cents. ] 

An idea of the design and plan of this valuable little bis- 
tory may be gained from the following extract from the 
preface :— 

“This little work presents a concise and concentrated 
bw Ny wpe ng ~ 
will be sufficient to establish any 
conv in, lestcraft 
which bas afflicted the 
till its hydra leads are 
erty: for nothing is more certain than that 
all ages, follow 
of the supersti 


This work may be obtained of Fowtzr & Wrtts. 


History or SwitzERLAND. By Hem- 
nicn ZscHokKE. With a Continuation to the year 1848, 
by Eur. Zscnoxxe. Translated by Francis George Shaw. 
New York: ©. 8. Francis & Co., 1855. 12mo, 405 pp. 
[Price, prepaid by mail, $1 25.] 

Switzerland is—to the American, at least—one of the 
most interesting countries of Europe, and this admirable 
popular history of that noble little republic cannot fail to 
be sought after with avidity. It is deservedly popular in 
Switzerland, where it has passed through nine editions. 
It is remarkable for its simple beauty, its conciseness, and 
its strict impartiality. The translation is at once faithful 
and elegant, preserving in a high degree the peculiar excel- 
lencies of the original. The book possesses all the value of 
a history and all the attractions of a romance. 

Tae Practica, Lanp Drainer. By B. Munn, 
Landscape Gardener. New York: ©. M. Saxton & Co. 
12mo, 190 pp. [Price, prepaid by mail, 62 cents.] 

Now that the attention of the agricultural public is being 
more and more drawn towards the subject of drainage, and 
its benefits are being so_clearly demonstrated in practice, 
this work will meet an urgent want. It is a thorough and 
Teliable treatise, in which the most approved systems of 
drainage and the scientific principles on which tney depend, 
are explained, and their comparative merits discussed. It 
also gives full directions for cutting and making drains, and 
remarks upon the various materials of which they may be 
constructed. ilieall 

Lire ILLustraTep.— We have noticed that the 
press, with great unanimity of expression, has awarded to 
this family journal a prominent place in the newspaper 
world. It has been among our exchanges but a few weeks, 
and we are satisfied that the praise is not undeserved. Get 
a copy and judge. Terms, two dollars a year. Fowuer 
axnp Weis, Publishers, 308 Broadway, New York.— 
Yonkers Herald, 


Goop Music.—We take pleasure in recom- 
mending to our readers the following new musical publica- 
tions, from the house of Coox & Brorner, 343 Broadway. 
The “Magic Pen Schottisch,” “May Flower Schottisch,” 
by Wollenhaupt; The “Four Bells Polka,” (companion to 
the popular “Three Bells Polka,”) and “ Bridal Gift Polka,” 
by T. J. Cook; “The Love that Dieth Not,” and “The 
Fairies’ Invitation ;” “Sadly my heart is Beating,” by Doni- 
zetti, and “Give me a Home ‘neath the Old Oak Tree,” by 
Woodbury :—all beautiful and easy songs. Coox & Bro- 
turn sell superior Boston and New York pianos, and are 
the agents for the unrivalled melodeons of Carhart, Need- 
ham & Co. Strangers would do well to give them a call 
when in the city. 





E. F.—An individual having the organ of Be- 
nevolence small, with large Veneration, would like to be 
informed whether Phrenology points out any means for 
developing the deficient organ. It does: see Phrenology 
Proved and Applied—price, $1 25. “ May not external appli- 
ances be sometimes successfully used, to modify the shape 
of the brain—at least, in young children?” No. ‘(When 
there is an inequality in the size of the several organs, does 
not this disparity naturally increase with their growth ?” 


Certainly. 
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Fie, 1.—Pian or VitiaGe SETTLEMENT. 


Tue Ocracon Pians or SETTLEMENT, originated 
by Henry 8. Civss. Price, in muslin, 25 cents. Pub- 
lished by Fow.er anp WELLs. 

The object of this plan is to combine all the advantages 
of a village, town, or city residence with the pure air and 
healthfal pursuits of the country, and to thereby increase 
the desire for engaging in such pursuits. 


On the ordinary plan of settlement, on square farms, set-" 


tlers become isolated, and sometimes their nearest neigh- 
bors live at a distance of some twenty or thirty miles, ren- 
dering border life unfavorable to cultivation and refinement. 
On the best plan, where farms are located in close proximity 
to each other, the distance from one farm-house to another 
can seldom be less than one-fourth of a mile, and therefore 
the settlers can afford but little assistance and protection to 
each other; while the advantages of social intercourse, edu- 
cation, cojperation, and mutual safety can be enjoyed only 
under difficulties. The societies established for the purpose 
of forming new villages or towns, and of locating persons 
on the land as farmers, have always formed their village 
apart from their farme, so that a member of any of these 
settlement companies, whilst he may possess the right to a 
village-lot,cannot enjoy much village society,and at the same 
time reside on his farm, which is at too great a distance 
therefrom: thus the settlement of the village is necessarily 
retarded, and whilst the farms may be all under cultivation, 
and the farmers in a flourishing condition, but few of the 
village lots may have been improved. Now, by adopting 
the Octagon plan, all the farm-houses would be placed in 
proximity to each other, a good village would be formed 
Sromthe very commencement, and the whole land made 
proportionably more valuable : the farm homestead being 
on a convenient position on each enclosure, whilst at the 
same time it forms a village residence. 

The engraving [Fig. 1] is intended to represent the dispo- 
sition of four square miles of land. It is presumed that 
sixteen persons form themselves into a company for locating 
that amount, according to the law which gives to every 
settler in new territory preémption right to 160 acres of 
land at $1 25 per acre. Instead of running roads at right 
angles, and forming square farms, a central octagon [Fig. 1, 
D D), is fixed upon for common, or park ground. Eight 
roads are then formed, diverging from the centre, leaving a 
space between every two roads for enclosures [from A A to 
B B], which each contain 102 acres of land. The residence 
of each settler being placed at the inside end of each en- 
closure, as indicated on the engraving, constitutes one of 
sixteen dwellings placed within about a quarter of a mile 


from the centre and twenty-five to forty rods from each 
other, according to the taste of each settler. Thus, each 
residence would front on the common or park, whilst it 
would be on an enclosed farm three-quarters of a mile in 
length with a frontage of six and a half chains on the cen- 
tral octagon, and thirty-two chains on the outside boun lary. 
The four corners [C © C CO] contain 584 acres, which can be 
either divided into sixteen meadows, appropriating one to 
each farm, dr used as common grass or woodland, according 
to circumstances, In the centre could be placed a building 
adapted for a store or market place, school-room and a 
church, according to plans and specifications given. 

A settlement thus formed would be adapted for the ground 
work of a town, by converting the divisions of the farms 
into sixteen avenues, diverging from the centre and form- 
ing, as the population of the settlement increased, streets on 


| the plan of engraving [Fig. 2], carrying out the octagonal 


idea in the formation of all the streets. In this way, it will 
be seen, a settler will be enabled, ultimate'v, to convert his 
whole farm enclosure into lots for gardens, residences, &c., 
by dividing it into suitable parcels for that purpose, the in- 
creased value of which would amply compensate him for 
whatever improvements he may have made thereon. There 
is no more certain and honorable way of acquiring a comfort- 
able independency than by thus improving a portion of the 
earth's surface. The plan is given in full detail, adapted to 
the formation of, ist, a Village Settlement; 2d, a County 
Settlement; $d, an Octagon Town; 4th an Octagon City ; 
the whole being drawn to scale, with full explanations, to- 
gether with a table showing the area of each division. An 
engraving is also given of the central building adapted for 
a market-place, a school-room, and a meeting-house or 
church, on the octagon plan of building. 

The plan of a settlement adapted for sixty-four families 
or original settlers, is the size which the VeerrariaNn 


Kansas Company is expected to adopt, and is most suitable | 


for similar settlement societies. Persons desirous of undcr- 
standing the whole plan must refer to the work itself. 

With the codperation of from sixteen to sixty-four set- 
tlers on this plan, most of the objections to commencing a 
settlement in new territory are 1emoved, a8 persons can 
select their own society and settle in neighborhoods where, 
by a union of interests, such buildings can be erected and 
machinery obtained as will enable persons of small means 
to secure these advantages of capital and the friendly 
rivalry of taste and skill which could not be possessed in 
the isolation of ordinary pioneer life. 

At the present time, when provisions are being imported 





Fic. 2.—P.an or an Octacon Town, 


into this country, and food is so dear in the cities, while 
millions of acres are lying waste and uncultivated, any 


| effort which can be made to increase the attractions of the 


country and its healthful occupations, must be of essential 
benefit to the whole community, and no plan has yet been 
devised which appears so well calculated to inspire the 
dwellers in ciiies with a desire for the pursuits of agricul- 
ture, horticultune.and gardening, and to make them com- 
patible with refinement, and education, and social inter- 
course, as the “ Octagon Plan of Settlement.” 


PHRENOLOGY IN ENGLanp.—The London Cor- 
respondent of Life Illustrated thus speaks of the present 
condition and prospects of Phrenology in England: 


“Phrenology is by no means so generally appreciated in 
this country as in America, and, unfortunately, is at present 
retrogressive than progressive. I think this state of things 
quite susceptible of explanation, but at present I will not 
go into that. We have, however, not a few able phrenolo- 
gists. James Simpson, of Edinburgh, is no more, but 
George Combe yet lives, and there are others who have de- 
voted much study and have attained great proficiency in 
the science. One of the most eminent living phrenologists, 
but perhaps the least known beyond his immediate circle 
of friends in this metropolis, is J. D. Holm, Esq., of High- 
gate, near London. This gentleman has devoted more than 
forty years of his life, and a considerable fortune, to its pro- 
pagation. He was the pupil, friend, and executor of the il- 
lustrious Spurzheim, and although upward of eighty years 
of age, has just concluded a course of fifteen lectures to a 
select circle of friends and admirers, among whom I happen 
to be one, at his own house, where with all the ardor of 
youth, with power yet fresh and vigorous, he at once in- 
structed and delighted his audience. Mr. Holm's phreno- 
logical collection, inclading the collection of Spurzheim, 
and I believe a portion also of the collections of Gall, is 
perhaps unequalled in extent and variety by that of any 
private gentleman, and includes among the real skulls those 
of Alexander Pope, the poet, and Mr. Casimir Perrier, the 
prime minister of France in the early part of the reign of 
Louis Philippe. The collection of casts include almost all 
the leading and acknowledged great men and great crim- 
inals who have flourished in England during the past fifty 
years. I hope to be able ere long to send you a portrait 
and memoir of Mr. Holm for your American Phrenologi- 
cal Journal, I am quite sure it will be far from the least 
interesting of that most interesting series,” 
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CATHERINE “THE GREAT,” 
OF RUSSIA. 


Ir was during the reign of this empress that Poland was 
Partitioned, that the Crimea was conquered, that Suwar- 
row fought, that it became a settled object of Russian policy 
to annex Turkey. She was originally a German princess, 
Sophia Augusta, of Anhalt-Zerbst; but on embracing the 
Greek religion, she assumed the name of Catherine Alex- 
fewna. She was born about the year 1729, and in 1745 was 
married to Peter, a grandson of Peter the Great, and after- 
wards Emperor under the title of Peter IIL Their union 
at first seemed to promise happiness; but soon the young 
husband was deprived, by the small-pox, of that which alone 
had rendered him agreeable to his wife, a handsome coun- 
tenance. From that hour he was an object of disgust to 
Catherine, and she began a career of debauchery moro 
enormous, more shameless than any other recorded in his- 
tory. Lover succeeded lover with capricious rapidity, and 
there is reason to suppose that Paul, who was afterwards 
emperor and the father of the late Nicholas, was not the 
legitimate child of his mother. Peter, meanwhile, who was 
“a smoker, a drankard, a g , and a debauchee,” was 
kept in ignorance of that whieh was a standing jest among 
the courtiers. 

At length, however, the eyes of the stupid husband were 
opened, and he hastened to the reigning empress to demand 
Vengeance upon one of the lovers of his wife, a high func- 
tionary of the empire. The man was deprived of his office. 
Catherine, in disgrace, abandoned by the fawning crowd of 
courtiers who till now had lavished upon her all their flat- 
teries, was obliged to pany her husband to a distant 
fortresa, There she continned to receive the visits of her 
favorite, who entered the fortress each time in a new dis- 
guise. He was canght at length, and taken into the pres- 
ence of Peter, who at first in farious tones threatened to 
hang him, but in a few minutes his anger cooled, and, 
struek with some absurdity in the lover's disguise, he burst 
into roars of laughter. Thenceforward Catherine appears 
to have gone on in her revolting career unbindered and un- 
regarded by her husband. 

In 1762, Peter III. and Catherine were crowned emperor 
and empress of Russia. On assuming the reins of govern- 
ment, it is conceded by Russian historians that Peter per- 
formed many wise and clement actions. He forgave those 
who had offended him during the previous reign ; he re- 
called a large number of exiles from Siberia; he suppressed 
the “Secret Chancery,” a kind of political inquisition, the 
very name of which made Russians tremble; he gave some 
new privileges to the nobility, and enfranchized the serfs on 
the estates of the Church ; he introduced’some reforms into 
the administration of justice. But, unfortunately, his exer- 








tions, which might have coneiliated the favor of the nation, 


were baffled by his obstinacy in introducing Prussian man- 
ners into his court, and Prussian tactics into his camp. He 
had been brought up in Germany, and had concefved a 
fantastic admiration for Frederic the Great. He dressed in 
the Prussian uniform, and aped the great Frederic in some 
of his well-known peculiarities of speech and manner, to the 








“_— 


disgust of the Russian populace. Catherine went all lengths 
in an opposite direction, and sought pe ot aged 
attended the 


started up suddenly, and taw him by the side of her couch. 
“Your majesty,” said he, “has not an instant to lose; pre- 
pare to follow me.” He immediately disappeared. Cather- 
ine quietly called her maid, and both dressed themselves 
hurriedly, and disguised themselves, so as not to be recog- 
nized by the sentinels who guarded the castle, Scarcely 
were they ready, when Orloff camé to conduct them to the 
carriage which awaited them at the end of the garden; he 
seized the reins, and drove towards St. Petersburg with such 
rapidity, that the strength of the horses gave way, and the 
empress was compelled to complete her journey on foot. 
Fatigned and covered with dust, she reached the eapital at 
seven o'clock in the morning. She repaired immediately to 
the quarters of the guards, many of whom had already been 
gained over; for, says a writer, “if there be » Russian who 


put her to desth, as well as her son; the heir to the throne, 
and that she relied upon the protection of her faithful troops. 
The guards ded with enthusiasm, swearing to die for 
her. A priest was sent for, who, crucifix in hand, received 
their oaths. Thus sanctified by religion, the contagion 
spread, until every regi t in St. Petersburg was enlisted 
upon her side. 

Without waiting for the enthusiasm to subside, she pro- 
ceeded immediately to a church, where everything had been 
previously prepared for this astounding usurpation. An 
Archbishop, clothed in his robes, and surrounded by priests 
of venerable age, awaited her at the altar, where, placing 
the imperial crown upon her head, he loudly proclaimed 
her empress of all the Russias, under the name of Catherine 
the Second. The nobles awoke to hear at once of the con- 
spiracy and its complete success; with Russian facility they 
hastened to swear fidelity to the new empress. Ere noon, 
she was riding along the ranks of the assembled army, 
clothed in the uniform of the guards, and receiving the ac- 
clamations of the whole population. She dined before an 
open window, at each moment saluting the people, and the 
sun went down on a bloodless and revolution. 

Peter, meanwhile, was journeying gaily into the country 
in a truly Bacchanalian fashion, surrounded by giddy youth, 
and gidddier women. When the news reached him he was 
overcome with terror, and amid the multitude of counsellors 
could come to no resolution. The imperial party at length 
directed their way to Cronstadt, then, as now, a great naval 
depét and a fortress defended by the sea. “Who goes 
there?” laimed the sentinel as Peter approached. “TI, 
the Emperor,” said Peter, advancing. “There is no Empe- 
ror,” was the soldier's reply ; and all along the line arose the 
cry, “Long live the Empress Catherine.” Baffled every- 
where, the miserable monarch wrote to his wife confessing 
his errors, and offering her a share in the Empire. She dis- 
dained a reply. Then Peter offered to cede the Empire to 
Catherine, only asking permission to retire into Holstein 

* with his mistress and a friend. The answer was a command 
to repair to St. Petersburg, which the craven Czar obeyed 
There was still a deeper deep of humiliation to which the 
unhappy man was destined to descend. As he and his 
friends approached the palace of the Empress they were 
seized and insulted by his side; and himself, the Czar, strip- 
ped of his orders and at length of his clothes, with only a 
shirt on his back, remained for some time on the staircase 
of the palace exposed to the derision of the unrestrained 
guards. Soon he was conducted to prison, where, after con- 
fessing his incapacity to govern, and abdicating the throne, 
he was secretly strangled by the faithfal Orloff. An impe- 
rial ukase announced on the following day that it had 
pleased the Almighty to remove Peter to eternal life. 
Thenceforward, for more than thirty years,Catherine swayed 
the destinies of the Russian people. 
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We can only allude to the events of her reign. Her first 
acts were to reward those to whom she owed her throne, 
snd by terrible examples to strike terror into those whom 
she suspected of disloyalty, In 1767, she invited deputies 
from every province of the empire to assemble at Moscow, 
for the purpose of improving the code of laws. This meet- 
ing, however, obtained more glory for the Empress than 
good for the empire, In 1771, the capture of the formidable 
lines of Perecop by » Russian army, rendered Catherine 
ee eee ae 

acquainted with the plagne. In 1773 began the 
of Poland, which led, in 1795, to the annibi- 
gic’ no Femh acted kat aldicainn ea oon 
between Russia, Prussia, and Austria; Russia receiving 
much the largest share. In 1775, she invited Voltaire to her 
court, which the Satirist declined, though he continued to 
correspond with the empress for many years. It was to the 
compliments of Voltaire, that Catherine was indébted for 
the great estimation she enjoyed in Europe. When the 
Jesuits were expelled from. many European countries, she 
wrote to the Pope, announcing her determination to protect 
that order, and inviting the Jesuits to remove to her domin- 
ions. “Who knows,” wrote she, “if-Providence does not 
intend to make these pious men the instruments of a union 
long desired between the Greek and Roman Church.” The 
wily Jesuits, however, were not to be enticed. Of her 
numberless wars with the Turks and the eastern nations we 
have not space to speak. She died in 1796. 

A French historian sums up her character in the follow- 

ing words: “She aggrandized Russia at the expense of its 


but few; and posterity sees in her reign little more than a 
striking example of disorder and disorganization. The scan- 
dalous chapter of her amours is the most innocent part of 
her history. What a train of lovers! The German writers, 
whose exemplary exactitude allows nothing to be lost, have 
published a biographical account of these functionaries, il- 
lustrious or obscure; and they present a huge catalogue. To 
obtain a smile from the empress but one thing was required, 
personal beauty and vigor. All of the lovers on their retire- 
ment received in lands, money, or jewels, a handsome for- 
tune. The office of favorship was never vacant for twenty- 
four successive hours during thirty-five years; a short ab- 
sence, a trifling illness, in him who occupied it, sufficed for 
his being superseded. Almost all the women of the court, 
after the example of their august sovereign, had favorites ; 
even those who were destitute of passion, had athletic young 
lovers, merely for the sake of being in the mode, Through 
ostentation, Catherine purchased some libraries, collected 
some paintings, and flattered some literary celebrities. She 
composed for the instruction of her grand-children a great 
number of tales, allegories, and dramas; but her letters to 
Voltaire give a more favorable opinion of her intellect than 
those performances.” 

The career of Catherine II. is perhaps the most striking 
illustration of the evils of despotic power which history 
presents. To this day, however, it is the fashion in Russia 
to speak of her as one of the greatest of sovereigns; and the 
new emperor, in his first manifesto, declared his intention to 
pursue the policy of “Peter, Catherine, Alexander, and our 
father.” The late Countess of Blessington wittily said, in al- 
lusion to Catherine’s numberless paramours, “ Catherine I. 
was called the mother of her people ; Catherine II. might 
have been styled their wife.” 





A New Lecrorer i tHe Fievp.—The Sandy 
Hill, (N. Y.) Herald of recent date, has the following:— 
“Those who have read the interesting articles upon Phrénol- 
ogy, and the Natural History of Man, which appeared in 
the Purxnovoercat JourNat, will be pleased to learn that 
there is a prospect that the author, Dk. Wu. C. Rogers, may 
visit us and lecture upon Phrenology. The Dr. spent seve- 
ral years in the Albany Medical College, where he graduated, 

and he now has all the accomplishments of a scholar, united 
to a vigorous philosophical intellect, and a thorough knowl- 
edge of his profession as a Phrenologist.” 

We congratulate the public upon this new accession, and 
extend the right hand of fellowship to Dr. Rogers. Of his 
competency, integrity, and high moral worth, we ean speak 
with the most unqualified assurance. 

Our friends everywhere, who may have the good fortune 
to make his acquaintance, will be glad to hear him expound 
{llustrate, and apply our noble and beautiful science, We 
hope to number Da. RoGEgs among our regular contributors 
and co-workers, 
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GENERAL CANROBERT. 


Tae commander of the French forces in the Crimea is one 
of the many French officers who learned the art of war and 
rose to distinction in the province of Algiers. He was born 
in the village of Lot, in France, near the birth-place of the 
immortal Murat. He graduated from the military school of 
St. Cyr, and obtained his first commission in 1828. In 1832, he 

ied his regiment to Algiers, where he soon won a 
captaincy and the cross of the Legion of Honor, by his gal- 
lantry in action against the renowned Abd-el-Kader. He 
fought through several campaigns in Africa, always with dis- 
tinction, and usually with an increase of rank. In 1852, he 
had fought his way to a brigadier-generalship, and returning 
to Paris, he was made general of division and aid-de-camp to 
Louis Napoleon, then Prince-President. At the coup d'etat, 
he favored the ambition of that extraordinary man, and met 
with his reward in being named second in command to Mar- 
shal St. Arnaud, in the army of the East. On the death of the 
Marshal, after the battle of the Alma, General Canrobert suc- 
ceeded to the chief command of the French army. Little 
is known either of the character or the talents of General 
Canrobert. He appears to have conducted his share of the 
siege of Sebastopol with prudence and daring ; but no oppor- 
tunity has yet oceurred for him to prove to the world his 
real quality as the commander of an army. Time may decide 
the question of his merit. ‘ 





Wuart O’Ciocx ?—Variation in time is a source 
of very much perplexity to travellers. Starting from New 
York in the morning with a watch timed for that meridian, 
the traveller, at evening, finds his time one half hour too 
Jast, and when he arrives here, his watch is thirty-five min- 
utes ahead of the good old clock on the mantle, which never 
tells a lie. Or, going West, starting from Sandusky, Ohio, 
in the evening at six o'clock, when he arrives in Toledo his 
watch is three minutes too fast, and, awaking the next 
morning in Chicago, he finds his usually reliable time 
keeper twenty minutes too fast! In order, then, for every 
man to have the right time, it is necessary to know of the 
variation of time between his own place and those East and 
West; and to accommodate our readers, we have obtained 
from a friend, the following correct table. Remember it, 
and when you travel you will find it useful—subtracting 
from Sandusky time when you go West, and adding to it 
when you go East: 


SLOWER THAN SANDUSKY. 
Cincinnati, - - - «+ «+ Tmin. 9 sec. 
Columbus, 1 min. 22 sec. 
Toledo, - 8 min. 15 sec. 
Chicago, - 19 min. 92 sed. 
St.Louis, - - - - 80 min. 11 sec. 
Indianapolis, - - - 18 min. 80 sec. 
New Orleans, - - - - 29 min. 10 sec 


PASTER THAN SANDUSKY. 

Cleveland, 3 tees ies 23d 4 min. 09 sec, 
Pittsburg - 10 min. 42 sec. 
Erie, - - 10 min. 25 sec. 
Buffalo, - - 15 min. 10 sec. 
Washington, D. C., 22 min. 50 sec. 
Philadelphia, - 80 min. 11 sec, 
New York, 84 min. 45 sec. 
Albany, - - 85 min. 51 sec. 

46 min. 33 sec, 


Otp Men.—Hon. Josiah Quincy, senior, who is 
now a very old man, but possesses an unimpaired intellect, 
was called upon at a recent festival at Harvard College ; in 
the course of his speech he referred to that part of the toast 
which called him up, and which designated him as a man of 
years,and to the sympathy, orrather pity, which young men 
generally seemed to feel for those older than themselves. 
They often seemed to think that old men like himself wero 
unhappy. 

He wished to disabuse his young friends, and tell them 
that all this was sympathy thrown away. As far as his ex- 
perience was concerned, old age was the happiest part of a 
man’s life. He had got rid of the nonsense of love, the 
grumblings of envy, the cares of ambition, and the thou- 
sand other troubles which beset man ; and he must be hap- 
py if he has followed the laws of nature and virtue. A man 
who has abused his youth, must not complain if the dregs 
of life are insipid and nauseous; he has acted like a boy, 
who, having received his food for a day, eats it all up in the 


There need be no loss of memory in an old man if he has 
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GENERAL CANROBERT. 





done right. He had visited old Mr. Adams in 1825, when 
the latter was 90, and found him reading Cicero de Senec- 
tate; and when the subject was broached by Mr. Q, by re- 
ferring to a phrase in that author, which says that old men 
lost their minds for want of exercise, Mr. Adams said that 
it was true, that an old man was like an old horse; if you 
wanted him to work, you must work him all the time, and 
that old age was an excellent time to cultivate the mind. To 
enjoy an age of joy and peace, the young man should seek 
to do that which is admired in the old man, and the old man 
should endeavor to retain the vivacity and fire of youth. 


Tue Esenezer Socrety.—This society, located 
near Buffalo, into whose affairs the Legislature last winter 
authorized an investigation, give the following account of 
themselves: “ We number at present just about one thou- 
sand souls. Our lands comprise now 4,500 acres, of which 
only 2,500 acres are under cultivation, the rest is pasture 
and timberland. The common fund out of which the land 
has been paid for, and the improvements made thereon, 
amounts now, round numbers, to $300,000,to which fund, in 
successive years, each member has contributed according 
to his ability, relinquishing all claims for interest, or any 
other prerogative for the money paid in, which is credited, 
however, to the members on the books of the community. 
Our manufacturing branches consist of one woollen factory, 
with 2} sets of carding machines: one ditto new, with one 
set not yet in complete running order; one tannery with 25 
vats; one grist-mill with three run of stone, and three saw 
mills with one saw ineach. A religious fund for building and 
maintaining school and meeting houses is set apart, now 
, Mounting to $30,000. 





Goop Srock.—To every farmer who has occa- 
sion to raise a colt, a calf, a lamb, or a pig, or indeed any 
animal, I would say, first: see that the intended parents are 
healthy, and neither very young nor in the decline of life. 
Second: that they are not near relations. Third: that the 
intended dam be “well treated” after conception, These 
are the first requisites.—Life IUustrated. 


Srone Fruirs.—If you have choice stone fruits, 
and especially on young trees, thin off something of the 
superabundance, and the remainder will more than repay 
the trouble in the size and quality which it will attain. 


CaTERPILLARS.—These pests are alarmingly 
numerous this season. If suffered to remain unmolested, 
they will not only destroy the crop of fruit, but mostly the 
growth of the tree for the present year. A pole with a 
spiral brush on the end of it, a pair of sharp eyes and steady 
hands, will put an end to a host of them in a couple of 
hours, beginning at sunrise. It is miserable economy to 
delay it. 


One or Paarson’s Danrias.—Lord Lindsay 
states that, in the course of his wanderings amid the pyramids 
of Egypt, he stumbled on a mummy, proved by its hiero- 
glyphics to be at least 2,000 years of age. In examining 
the mummy after it was unwrapped, he found in one of its 
closed hands a tuberous or bulbous root. He was interested 
in the question, how long vogetable life could last, and he 
therefore took that tuberous root from the mummy's bene, 

lanted it in a sunny soil, allowed the rains and dews 
| mn to descend upon it, and in the course of a few 
to his astonishment at the root brought forth 
bloomed in a beaut ia. 
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REPUBLICAN NOBLES! 
Just published, a book of over 400 pages, 19mo, entitle d 


OUR COUNTRYMEN; 


Or, Brief Memoire of Eminent Ar ericana, 

By B. J. Loesing, author of “ The Pictorial Field 
Book of the Revolution,” ete, Mlustrated by one 
hundred and three Portraits, all engraved expredaly 
for this work. 


This book is a “ multum in parvo” 


of information, which every American should 
possess, and is truly an American Book. te 





» yet 

of three hundred and twenty-five of the most 
minent charac ers that have illumined the Ameri- 
ean Galaxy of Worthies since the landing of the 
Pilgrims, written in Mr. Lossing's felicitous style. 
The execution of the Eugravings, Printing, etc., 
is unsurpassed, and it will prove not only an orma- 
ment to every ae bat to every mind thet pe- 

ongens it. Price $1 56. 


BS of price 
addres A. RANNEY, 
Publisher and eater in Maps end Books, Tats Mitt, for cheapness, Garae | ore erent oie oe eee portability, the ease 
No. 195 Broadway, New York, with which {t can be moved from place to piace— 
AGENTS WANTED to sell the work im every t is constructed with taking the few pieces of which the Mill is com- 
eohegt district in the United States. July it bd ——- to the logs, instead of hauling — of 
ilies a tat four ogs, often from loug distances, to t . Be 
Price 35 conts, im Meslin. A AT re sides, such a mil) can be transferred oom hand to 
ia, consequently, more salable property. 
CLUBB'S 7 When hen one has sa sawed all the lumber he wishes, he 
Cay excep can mill to go to any other location. en 
a 
’ of pallegs, ¢ ie it from storms and bo mason | it has dove ite work there, it is ready to move on 
OC TAGON STYLE of SET T LEMENT. |? work is required for the machine y men ae either upon the mountains, in the valleys, or wher- 
ess CLUB! up-and-down saw or ons, ww ever the it may require its labor. 
Ate HENRY 6. w B. out sash, gate or mu : One of these mills is now in operation in New 
Care of Fow.sn anp Waits, Jersey, about five miles from this city. Hundreds 
July tf 308 Broadway, 8. ¥. . be adjusted so have seen it snd examined its work with eutire 
satisfaction ; and every one pronounces it to be 
M A T R I M 0 N Y can be favored while passing through knots, ete. the most economica! mill, without any exception, 
2 This Mill, being very simple, and having but few | now in use. This mill is running with about five 








- - bearings, has, consequently, but little friction, and | horse steam power. It bas frequently been timed 
A fair-appearing, middle-aged other mill lose | by the wetch, and hes sowed Bfteen feet of inch 
in one minute. 
bachelor, of retiring habits, peaceable dispo- | other mill now in = We are now prepaied to furnish mills at the low 
sition, respectable ee and reliable refer- | part, and moved ¢ desired location, — of $350 to $500 per mill. For mill, boiler, and 
ences, 4 of three th 4 dollars, desires | BO more labor to run it than any other mill, is muca eight horse power engine, $1 000 to $1,500. 
to form 8 matrimo nial pe cet with a lady of acon- | less Hable to get out of repair, and any mechanic We will sell town, county,or State rights, at prices 
genial spirit, who can command one or two thou | 662 repelr or buildthem. As steam will usually be | which will be very profitable to purchasers. The 
4 dollars, to invest in a farm, secured inher | 1t# motive power, it can rum at all times, while | mills and machinery are delivered to purchasers in 
own right. ‘Ladies, parents and guardians may | other mills have often to wait for water, or have too | New York—terms for machinery, cash, Property 
fee! assured of the good faith of this advertisement, | much water, repairing dame, etc. may be taken in exchange for righ 
and please address, for one month, Oscan Busex, 
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0. --Cogeee Sut ty mall (postage Bus) em se FRAZEE’ 5 PATENT PORTABLE UPRIGHT SAW MILL 


We furnish the iron and wood work for these 
mills, complete, with bolts and screws. onsen 
tw ‘o long bed pieces and the carriage, We also fur- 
nish 48 fee: of segments fo: carriage, which are put 
on with screws and are sufficient to saw timber 24 
feet long. If longer sawing is requi.ed, an extra 
charge will be made for extra length of segment. 
The two bed pieces spoken of should be timbers 48 
feet long, and 12 by 14 inches through, to which the 
mill is bolted. There being but little work on them, 
it ia more desirable to get them where the mill is 
erected, especially as they would be expensive to 
transport. Saws and belts, if furnished, are charged 
extra. The mil) alone will weigh abou 2,000 pounds ; 
the boiler and engine from 3,000 to 3, 500—about 
5,500 in It is quite compact, and ensy freight 
to ship to any part of the country. A circular saw 
for sawing slabs, lath, and other light work, can be 

attached to the’ same power at a small expense, 
Also, if Ak A, a& portable grist- —— can be at- 
tached, by a slight addition to the pow 

The ‘above terms may be veried ea in special 
cases, according to the value and amount of power 
and machinery, and the understanding oragreement 
of J heer 

ddress, post-paid, — AND FOREIGN 
PATENT AGENCY COMPANY, 


520 won lil New York. 
New York, June ist. 
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PHYSIO-MEDICAL COLLEGE —_—_—— 
OF OHIO. BLANCHE DEARWOOD: 


The Nineteenth Winter Term of A NEW ROMANCE OF AMERICAN LIFE. 

Lectures in the Paysio-MepicaL CoLLecE oF 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1 ; paper, 15 cents. 
Oto, will commence on the first Monday in 
November, 1855, at the College Hall, Cincinnati. 
ia JUST PUBLISHED, AND FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


B Yee ntuY, M-D., Anatomy an a Phapiolesy. 
W. H. Coox, M.D., Medical and Operative CONTENTS. 
Passion—Temptation. 


— _ ° 
A. Custis, M.D., Institutes and Practice of A Conference, 
8. R jones, MD. Botany. Therapeutics, and | 1 _.. PR rr 
ONES, tany, Therapeut e r Designs 
Materia Medic - The Clove. Old Scenes Revisited, 
8. E. Canny, M.D., ‘Obstetrics and Medical Ju- Love and & Visitor. A Pence to tes Cesena, 
pnpratene Love cul an adventure. ow 
ove a e re. r 
G. W. TTCUBLL, Chemistry and Toxicolosy. ennte end Pleasures. The Play. 
This Inetitation holds « Charter from the State Rodman’s History. Rival Purposes, 
Legiainture, and enjoys all the privileges, rights, and Stratagems. +) nies Collision. 
were of a University. tt sees an Anatomical The Old Soldier's Story. The Ball 
uscum; Chemieal, Electri and Mier jeal Ap- A Discovery. 
paratus; extensive B tan‘eal collections, a very Pain and Doubt. rand Son. 
cneee Library. It is the oldest College of the kicd in Father and Son. Mr. Waldron’s History, 
well Repeated. Found and Lest. 
“Peau are admitted to all the privileges of the Ia- Love, the Disturbing Spirit of the ==, The Last Parting. 
San =for all the Tickets 60. tos 8. The Town —Mrs. Cariton—The Pla Conclusion. 
Graduation $20 
Cireulare and further inf tion can be obtained by [From the New York Daily Times.] 
reseing WM. H. COOK, M.D, ** The best American novel of the season, as far as we have seen. The heroine is a true woman—high 
| In principle, strong in affection, clear in { 1h The other principal characters are her guardian, 
her lover, a queenly Mrs. Carlton, a domestic Machiavel named Knowlton, and one Capt. Darton, an old 
RABBITS ! ' RABBITS ! revolutionary soldier, with his beart (and that « large one) in the right place, The stery is full of 
’ interest, and the characters marked with individuality.” 


“ The best new novel before the public."—New Yor«x Express. 








JUST PUBLISHED by C. M. SAXTON & CO., (From the New York Express.) 


168 FULTON STREET, “ Blanche Dearwood is a work of genuine vigor, full of passion, of life and character, and especially a 
THE RABBIT FANCIER, being & | reflection of these as developed in our midst. It possesses a distinction from our other local novels— 
treatise upon the oemeery rearing, ante | that of a sustained and dignified tone, which, if it does not alm at a uniform ideality, reaches an ele- 
gence and beauty in ite materials aud Onish quite equal to the best English novels. From the first 
Page to the end the interest is graduated with accelerating intensity, and as a delicious love story, or 
e286 well knit intrigue, skilfully managed with a view to intensity of interest, happy conclusion, pleas- 
ee ose ae | aut description and incident, we are prepared to offer it our vote and sanction, as the best new nove! 
. +A with soeges | before the public.” 
ioe a Pi rt BUNCE & BROTHER, 
terer’s Companion,” authes mortenn PUBLISHERS, 
ost. —_ sent free of postage to Sep tts yt of Por sale by all Boston Booksellers. No, 126 Nassau Street, New York. 
duly Itb 








CONE CUT CORNERS: 


THE EXPERIENCE OF A CONSERVATIVE FAMILY 
IN FANATICAL TIMES. 


By Benauly. 456 pp. 12mo. Cloth, illustrated. 
. aly Price #1 82. > 


Publishers commonly present the 
most favorable notices of their books ; we intend 
to try the experiment of widely spreading un- 
favorable notices. Let us begin with the fol- 
lowing notice of CONE CUT CORNERS from 
the Cone Cut Gazette: 

It ia with feelings of the most unbounded ind 
andof the loftiest scorn for the writer of this 
we arise from its perusal and sit down to review it, 


our editorial career we have Mie a aoey 
~ Da we unde! 





periences, and 
‘gies, down to anionic wee thar low: st 
of enemies, the Journal, and personal inflictions and in- 
_—. Bat man eg nor seen the like of thie book. 
bel mw wr bet vere ae < 
vate life whieh 


omen in full. og ad — 
vinroagh + long li tof 

a iat 
es ridicule, gossip, 
Fe. hieb should 

jeed cy w 

render them harm lesa, but rh dn held up to most un- 
expected and unmerciful satire. Nor is even oo 


sacred in these pages. The judicious and couservative 
friends of temperanc~, and those t and consider- 
ate men who resist fanaticiem > the making 





without ae Their Motives are made 
the =a of humor, and their conduct the theme of 


siielss 
“We denne this book as a libel; a libel not only on 
bag ay but on a multitude—a class, 


Ibrteg othe se, rit is fanatical from one 
“We bape cer towommen wil not Jot this unmasked 
attack upon them pass unnoticed. W: aeons preres 
measures be taken to set us. ight before the people 
of the State end the country at large. 
COE Te anata blished by 


No, 93 Park Row, New York. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT'S 
MORED UN. 
W? P. FETRIDGE & CO., 

331 PEARL STREET, FRANKLIN SQUARE, 
PUBLISH THIS DAY, 
MOREDUN, 

A TALE OF THE 13210 


Containing ey simile of Autogragh letter dis- 
covered wiht July 2.trd 


SELPHO’s “Aneuzsny Le@ anD AR- 
TiFiciaL Hanv.—Introduced into this ag ED and 
made solely by WM. SELPHO, 24 King St. 





Say atid 





‘THE MORE TEACHERS USE IT 
THE BETTER THEY LIKE IT. 


Toevery Teacher and every Schoo} 


Committee we would say, examine TOWER’S 
ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR, and if you have 


a child or a class studying grammar, for once 
at least try it, 


A copy of the work will be sent by mail, postage 
paid, on receipt of 25 cents. 
DANIEL “ro & CO., Publishers. 
No. 60 John St. -» New York, 


* * 
Menry Ward Beecher’s New Book, 


STAR PAPERS; 


OR, EXPERIENCES OF ART AND NATURE. 
18 NOW READY, 

One elegant 12mo, Price $1 25. 
CONTENTS: 


1 LETTERS FROM EUROPE, If EXPERIENCES OF NATURE, 
A Discourse of Flowers. The Death «f our Almanac. 


Death ip tue Country, Feg in the Harbor 
In'and vs. Seashore The Morale of Fishing. 
New England Graveyards. The Wanderings of a Star. 
Towns and Trees, Bookstores Books, 

First Breath in the Country. Gone to the Country. 
Trouting. A Moist Letter. 

A Ride. Dream Calture. 

The Mountain Stream. A Walk among + as 

A Country Ride Bald ‘ga How 

Farewell to the Country, The Use of the “Beautiful. 
Schoo! Reminiscences, Mid-Oc ober Days. 

The Value of Birds Frost in the Window 


A Rough Pictare from Life. 8.ow-Storm Tra) elling. 

A Ride to Fort Hamilton, Nature a Minister of Happi- 

Sights from my Window. Spriogs and Solitodes. [ness. 
Advance orders, more than 10,000 copies! 


J.C DERBY, Publisher, No. 119 Nassau street, New 
York, and for sale by all Booksellers. 

*, : Single copies ent by mail, post-paid, on ree=ipt 
of pri ice. July 1t 





TO THE THINKING PUBLIC, 


THE ESSENCE OF CHRISTIANITY, 
BY LUDWIG FUERBACH. 
Translated from the second _Serman edition 


by tne transiator of “St«auss’ Lire or Jesus” One 
me 12mo, vol of 44 pages, Pre e St 25, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, N. Y. 





Work ror ALL, aND Work THAT 
Pays—in selling, in every county in the United 





PERUVIAN GUANO—_ |?=*e 


With Government brand and weight 


WAREROOMS, 300 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


Havine recently invented machines which greatly facilitate the manufacture of Piano fortes, and 
do the work in the most perfect manner, he is enabled to furnish these instruments at wholesale or 
retail, and warrant them to be of the first class, and to give satisfaction. 
The above cut represents his new style of Pianos. 
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JACOB CHICKERING’S PIANOS. 
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MODEL 


MELODEONS, 


MANUFACTURED BY MASON & HAMLIN, BOSTON, MASS. 


Unsurpassed in Quality, Power and Sweetness of Tone, Perfection of Tuning, 
Promptness of Action, and Style of Finish. 


Our prices vary from $60 to $175, according to the size and style of the instrument. 

Recommendations from LoweLt Mason, Wa. B. Brapsury, Geo. F. Root, J. Q. Wernerser, 8. A. BANCROFT, 
L. H. Sournarp, E. Bruce, Wa. R. Bascock, F, G. Hitt, N. Ciapp, and many other distinguished musicians and 
organists in the country, the opinions of whom give them a DECIDED PREFERENCE to all other Melodeons 
manufactured ; and, also, circulars, containing a full description of the MopEL MELODEons, will be sent to any Post 
Office, by addressing the undersigned. 
ja Persons residing at a distance, and unable to visit the city, may rest assured of receiving as perfect an 
instrument, if ordered by letter, as though selected by themselves in person, 

ga Every Melodeon is packed in a neat and strong box, and fully warranted. 

Jas Messrs. Berry & Gordon, 297 Broadway, are our sole agents for New York, and will supply dealers and 


others at our lowest prices. Mr. E. E. Gould is our agent in Philadelphia, and Messrs. Curtis and Truax, in Cin- 
cinnati. 


MASON & HAMLIN, 


Cambridge Street (corner of Charles), Boston, Mass. 





EMPLOYMENT.—Young men, in every 
States, our very POPULAR AGENTS’ BOOKS: neighborhood, may have healthful, pleasant 
150 different kinds. Terms, Catalogues, &c , sent on and profitable employment, by engaging in 
application to MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, the sale of our New and Valuable Books, and 
Auburn and Buffalo, Fed.tf | canvassing for our POPULAR FAMILY JOUR 
NALS. For terms and particulars, address 


FOWLERS & WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


| 





Upon each bag. 
Improved Superphosphate of Lime. 
Bone Dust. For sale by LONGETT, 


May 3tba No, 34 Cliff st. A: Fulton, PORTABLE SPRING BEDSTEADS, 


M factured by J. R. and H. R. 
Henry R. Cosrar’s Genuine Ex- popan, Springfield, ond. 


(37 W ater-Cares supplied at wholesale price. 





TERMINATOR, for the total annihilation of 
Rate, Mice, Cockroaches, Ants, Ground Mice, Moles, 





&e., &c., and a certain Annibilator of Bed Bugs, can be 
had, wholesale and retail, at Costaa’s Depot, No. 388 
Broadway, New York. 





Boox ILLusTRaTrIons, 


Portraits, — Views, Wa- | pany. 


Checks, Bill teeta, Business 
Ornamenta) 


ing, &c., engraved in the best style, 
229 Broadway, 


SEWING MACHINES, 
Of all varieties, and adapted to all 


kinds of rat s can be seen in o 
Office ane 

We offer great inducements to's pur- 
chinery, Labe' Seals, Bank | chase:s aS tue low price of ow 


. 
Carda, | strength the wonderful beauty ay ot Moale * 
Print- —_ lth, or Io or leather, and the perfect s‘mplicity of the 





INVENTORS AND 


ASSIGNEES OF PATENTS 


are informed that we are prepared 


to accept of AGENCIES FOR THE SALE OF 
PATENT RIGHTS for all New INVENTIONS AND 
IMPROVEMENTS which appear to us to be of 
practical utility ; or for the introduction of such 
articles of manufacture, made under those rights, 
as shall be of value to the public. 

Our advertising facilities in connection with our 
journals and other publications—facilities which 
extend to all classes of mechanics and business men 

ble us to rey these Imy nts toa 
great number of Progiessive and Energetic men 
throughout our country. 

As different Patents (securing rights of a different 
nature) require entirely different means for their 
introduction into practical use, we can not state 
positive terms of an Agency for the Sale of Patent 


Rights which shall apply to all cases, These terms 
must be settled by communications wih PaTENTERS 
and others in erested. 

Letters for this department of our business should 
describe the improvement, give the Name of the 
Pateniee. Date of the Patent, and present Owner, 
with such other propositions or terms ao may be 
deemed proper. Such communications will receive 
immediate notice. 

Letters and freight must be prepaid in order to 








find 
do their work well, at 251 Broadway, opposite the 
One door above theAstor House N.Y. | Park. Jan 


entitle them to attention. 





TO 
TEACHERS & SCHOOL OFFICERS 
EpucationaL Maxims :-—*“ Let chil- 
dren see: then they will understand.” “Only 
what is understood is remembered.” “ Princi- 
ples and reasons are better than rules.” “Il- 
wgeticn is the secret of successful teaching.” 


good teacher keeps pace with his age. 
2g the above are deuueed the foliowmg wier- 


re. “One of the chief wants of our Public Schools 
is simple and cheap Apparatus 

QM. Good teachers will urs Apparatus ; and 

3d If school «fficers will not procare it, the best 
teachers will do it, though at their own expense 

The Holbrook School A tus Company design to 
supply this want of our ers and schools. Their A 
paratus has the sanction of the best Edocators in 
country. A Set, conta‘ning an Orr ry, Tellurian, Globe, 
Hemisphere Globe, Set of Geometrical Forms and Solids, 
Cube Root blocks, Numeral Frame, Magnet and a Text 
Book, ts furnished for Twenty Dollars. Parts of a set 
sold when wanted. I/lustrated pamphiets sent free. 

Office of the Company is at 114 Main-st., le 
Coon, Agente: C. Shepard & Co , New York; Ide & 
Dutton, ; D. D. Jones and James W, ,Queen, 
Philadelphia. 





146 awp 148 NassAU atTREET, 

Tae New Har Company’s Mote- 
sain Hats, $8 onl ual to any 64 Hats in 
the city. Splendid DRAB BEA 

(2 Country Merchants ana Dealers wil) do well to 





call, July tr 3t > 
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GALE’S 
TEMPERANCE DINING SALOON, 


No. 15 SPRUCE STREET, 
NEW YORK, 


Where Flesh, Fow! and Fish will be served up in good 
style, and with dispatch, at United States Currency 
Prices—Meats 10 cents per plate, Puddings and Pies 5 
conta, Coffee and Tea 3 cents per cup. 


MEALS AT ALL HOURS OF THE DAY 


We fee! confident from our past experience in the 
business, to give satisfaction and merit the patronage of 
all who may favor os with a call. 


CLOSED ON THE SABBATH. 
M. M. GALE, Prepricter. 


Tue PxHRENOLOGICAL 


Bust, designed especially for 
Learners: showing the exact 
location of all the Organs of the 
Brain, fully developed, which 
will enable every one to study 
the science without an instruc- 
tor. It may be packed and sent 
with aafety by express, or as freight (not by mail), to 
any part of the world. Price, including box for packing 
only 61 25. FOWLERS anv WELLS. 

“ This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the 
age. A cast made of Plaster of Paria, the size of the 
beman head, on which the exact location of each 
Po Organs is represented, fully developed, 
with all the divisions and classifica! Those who 
cannot obtain the services of a professor, may learn, in a 
very short time, from this model head, the whole sei- 
eare of Phre: y, 20 far as the location of the Orgaa- 
iar oncerned.”"—New York Daily Sun. 


A REMARKABLE AND IMPORTANT WORK. 


THREE HOURS SCHOOL A DAY. 


A TALK WITH PARENTS. 


BY WILLIAM L. CRANDAL. 
One vol., 12moe. [Price, postage prepaid, by mail 
$1 00.) For sale by Fowrens axp Weis, 
308 Broadway, New York, and 
142 Washington Street, Boston, and 
231 Arch Streel, Philadeiphia. 


Perhaps this is the most remark- 


able work published since the ConsrygeTion 
or May. It is replete with all the funda- 
mental principles which govern human life, and is 
indeed « “ maersaritece” of fact and philosophy, 
covering the whole groand of education, intellec- 
tual and physical. The book will create a com- 
plete revolution in schools and schooling. Parents 
and Teachers who have the interests of their chil- 
dren at heart, should read Tangs Hovuns Scmoot 4 
Dar. 


CONNER'S 


UNITED STATES TYPE FOUNDRY, 


Nos, 29, 31, and 83 Beekman St., New York. 
To Painters anv Pus.isners.—The 
undersigned beg to inform the trade that they 
have this day issued their new Quarto Speci- 
men, and that it is now ready for delivery to 


their old patrons, as well as te all who patron- 
ise thelr louudry. Lo it will be found a new series 
of faces, from pearl to pica, surpassing, if possible, 
their celebrated series of Scotch-cut faces. 

The fancy type department exhibits an unsurpas- 
sable variety of beautiful styles, selected from 
France, Germany and England. 

The scripts and bordering are now for the first 
time presented to the printing public, and are the 
preductions of the best American aud European 
artinta, 

An entire new series of German faces, both for 
newspa.er and job printing, of a very superior 
style, is pow nearly completed and ready for sale. 

The metal from which the type is made will be 
found peculiarly adapted to the severe usage of 
machine-press printing. 

They beg to return thanks for past favore, and to 
solicit a continuance. Their well-known liberal 
manner of doing ba«iness, for the past thirty years, 
ie @ guaranty to Rew patro of their disposition 
and ability not to allow theme * to be surpassed 
for fair dealing, whether orders are by letter or 
otherwise. 

N. B.—Proprietors of newspapers are requested 

insert the above three times, provided they trade 
out three times the amount of their respective bills 
fin materials of our manufacture, and forward us 
one copy of the paper containing the advertisement, 

JAMES CONNER & SONS. 


PERUVIAN GUANO— 
With Government brand and weight 
upon each bag. 

oe sale by x: a LONGETT, 
May 3 No. 34 Cliff st., cor. of Fulton. 








THE PATENT IMPROVED BREAST PUMP 


Extracts milk from the distended breast with more ease and greater facility 
than any other instrument hitherto invented, owing to the close resemblance in its action, 
upon the nipple to that of an infant: this effect is produced by means of an artificial mouth, 
which is soft, flexible, and elastic, be' posed of India-rubber prepared for that pur- 
pore. + he nipple is enclosed and operated upon in this mouth in the same manner as it is in that of « 
child, except tha!, instead of the muscular efforts to compress the nipple, atmospheiic pressure is used, 
caused by exhausting the air from the interior of the mouth and glass receptacle with a small suction- 
bellows, communicating with the latter by a flexible tube, and easily worked with one hand while the 
other hand holds the mouth to the breast and nipple. The instrument can be operated by the patient 
without fatigue, and, when used according to the accompanying directions, will imitate the sensations 
and effects of a nursing child so closely as scarcely to be distinguished from it. Dr. N.’s Nursing Nipple 
shield is provided with the same artificial mouth, and extracts milk on the same principle, the child 
exhausting the air by suction upon an artifictal nipple. With such instruments obtainable, there can 
be no excuse for nursing mothers to suffer the tortures of broken breasts and sore nipples. 

The price of this pump, complete, is only Owx Dottan anv a Harr, a sum that brings it within the 
reach of every one, It is not mailable, but can-be sent by express to any part of the Union. The Nipple 
Sheath is sold for only 50 cents, and can be seut by mail, if desired, for 12 cents postage, The attention 
of Physicians, Midwives, and Nurses is requested to these articles, which may be truly called the 


“ Mother's Priend.”’ 
Sold Wholesale and Retail by FOWLERS AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 


FISHER & HOOD, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 
BROWN AND ALLEN’S 


PREMIUM PIANOFORTES, 





435 BROADWAY, cor. HOWARD ST., NEW YORK. 


PIANOFORTES AND MELODEONS 
FROM THE BEST MANUFACTURERS. 


SECOND-HAND PIANOS TAKEN IN EXCHANGE. PIANOS TUNED AND REPAIRED. 


F. FISHER. D. N. HOOD. 


May tr tf > 





UNDER-GARMENTS, 
AND 
GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS. 


AN EXTENSIVE and Superior Variety of the above Goods at the Lowest Prices for which they can be 
purchased in this Country, will be found at the well-known Importing and Manufacturing Establi f 


UNION ADAMS, 


No. 591 Broadway, (opposite the Metropolitan Hotel,) New Yorx. 


WILLIAM C, GARDINER; 
Fashionable Cabinet Fur- 


niture, Mattress, and Premium 

Bedstead Warehouse, No. 60 Beek- 

man, corner of Gold st., New York. 
A large assortment of 











Parlor, Dining-Room, and 
Chamber Furniture, 
IN ROSEWOOD, BLACK WALNUT, 
OAK AND MAHOGANY, 
will be found at bis new Establish- 
ment. Established 1840. May lt ea 











LADIES, 
TRY 


DICkK’S 


ar OO: ©9090 Ta on. 


ASK FOR IT WHEN 


SHOPPING. 
Buyers please note it can be had of 


July 6 tr ROBERT LOGAN, 51 Dey Street, New York. 





THERMOMETERS. 


Tue subscribers have made ar- 
rangements to keep constantly nm hand a 
large assortment of the best Thermometers to 
be found in the market, whether considered in 
point of accuracy or beauty of finish, which they 
are prepared to furnish singly or in quantities, 

They deem it unnecessary at this day, when the 
changes of temperature are by all allowed to be one 
of the most prolific causes of disease, to enter into 
any discussion of the importance of a Thermometer, 
or the many benefits derived from their use, it being 
well known that they are now considered as almost 
indispensable. 

Our assortment comprises almost every variety of 
price and style, some plain and low-priced, others 
— the beautiful with the useful. 

e 


unex size and prices of some of the varieties, 
inch, with tin cases, $0 50 


with glass, 
Morocco, - - - - 
Proprietorsof Hydropathic Establishments, School 
Committees, Sextons of Churches, Janitors of Lec- 
ture-rooms, Housekeepers, and every body that bas 
a room, be it a palatial residence or an attic bed- 
room, should have « Thermometer, which we shall 
be happy to supply at prices as above, which we 
think as low as articles of equal merit can be af- 
forded. 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 





H. C. Van, Consulting Agricul- 
turist, will visit Farms, and give suitable advice 


or their improvement, founded on an analysis of 
the soil and as'a'ement of their mechanical con- 
di ion. Communications addressed Newark, N. J. 
will meet wth pr ompt a ten fon. 

Refers to Prof.Jas.J Mapes, R. L. Pert, Esq., 
N. Y., 8. J. Scorimip, E.q., Morris:own, N. J. 





vy 

PENSION AGENCY. 

BOUNTY LAND Warraats, Pen- 
sions, &c., will be procured and forwarded to 
applicants, by addressing this office, Now is 
the time to make the application. The sooner 
it is made, the sooner the Land Warrant will issue- 
Our charge for making the declaration is five dol- 
Jars in all cases. Any information is relation to 
procurigg bounty lands, or who may be entitied to 
such lands, will be freely given in answer to letters 
(enclosifg « stamp to prepay the return letters) 
addiessed to POWLERS AND WELLS. 

308 Broadway, N. ¥. 


DIAGRAMS, PAINTINGS, &C. 

The undersigned having had con- 
siderable experience, for years past, in making 
copies of Phrenological and other drawings, is 
now prepared to receive orders for ILLusTaa- 


Tions for Lactugss of any description, to be made at 
the shortest notice, and in any required style. . 
Address oH 





N COLLINS, 
rlington, New Jersey. 
ta Reterence to Fowters ann Weuts, 308 Broad 
way, New York, or 231 Arch street, Philadelphia. 
Mch 3t 





MELODEONS AND ORGAN- 
MELODEONS. 
James C. Fotsom, (formerly Ross 


& Fo.som), 236 WasHincrox Street, 
informs his friends and the public then he stl 
fact MELODEON 





the 

(Cathart’s Patent), of superior to 
from 4 to 6 octaves. Also, the ORGAN <IELo, 
DEON, with a Sub Bass for Churches, Vestries, 
and Halls. Committees and others are invited 
= i Dealers sup lied on favorable 

b elodeons an gans tuned and 
repaired. Jan tr Std. 


FIRST PREMIUM PLANOFORTES. 
STEINWAY & SONS’ 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTORY, 


88 WALKER ST, (Naam Broapwar), NEW YORK. 


We most respectfully inform the 
Public that we always keep on hand a large 
assortment of our splendid Semi-Grand and 
Square Pianofortes, which for volume of tone, elas- 
ticity of touch, beauty of finish,—in short, in every 
thing that renders a Piano perfect, they are unsur- 

|. Ase proof of the superiority of our Pianos, 
we beg leave to state that the First Premium in 
both classes (semi-grand and two-stringed) was 
unanimously awarded to us at the great Metropoli- 
tan Mech Fair at Washi »— in prefe 
to Pianos made by the moss celebrated manufac- 
i Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Bal- 
ore. 
rehasers will find {t to their advantage to call 
May 6t tr. 





and examine for themeeives, 
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Get the Best, the Largest, and most Authentic, 


SOUIgp ON” AND PROHIBITION 
“F AND 'ANTI- PROHIBITION. 
Just ready, 

THE NEW YORK 


PROBIBITORY LIQUOR LAW, 


Including Debates, Judicial Decisions, and Statis- 
tics, showing the effects of the Law in Maine, 
Connecticut, and other States, and an impartial 
HIsToRY oF THE Maine Law Eventwuxre. In one 
large pamphie:, svo: retail price, 25 cents, By 
mail free, 

AGENTS WANTED, to canvases New York State and 
the Union generally, Every man, whether Pro- 
hibitionist or Anti-Prohibitionist, wants a copy. 

Published by ALL & BROTHERS, 

June 3t bd 115 and 117 Nassau st. 


HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD. 
Sprine ARRANGEMENT. —— Trains 


eave Chambers street daily for Albany and 
Troy. 


On and after Monday, May 7th, 1855, the Trains will 
run as follows :—Express Train, aon with 
Northern and Western Trains; Mail Train, 9 a.m. 
ae Way Train, 12™.; Train, 5 15 PM.; : 
ommedation Train, 7 Pu. For Poughkeepsie : _— 
Way, La oe and Passenger Train, at 7 a.m; 12:30, 
and 4:40 rpm. For Peekskill: —Ar 3:20, 4, and 6 p.m. 
For T town :—10:15 a.m; 8 30 Pm. ‘arry- 
town, Peekskill, and Poughkeepsie Trains, stop at all 
= We Stations. Passengers taken at Chambers, 
‘anal, Christopher, and Thirty-firet street. SUNDAY 
Mall TRAINS at 9 a. M., from Canal street for Albany, 
stopping at all Way Stations 
ML. L. SYKES, Jz., Superintendent. 








COUNTING-ROOM AND OFFICE 
FURNITURE, 

F. CLARK, successor to JOTHAM CLARK, 
No. 94 Broadway, (near Wall st.,) 
Constantly on hand, and making to order, 
DESKS, TABLES, BOOK-CASES, BUREAUS, 
CHAIRS, STOOLS, CUSHIONS, &c., 
ALSO, 

A large variety of Household Furniture. 


t@ Vuis house nas been established tui. ty years, 
and nove but the best workmen are employed. 


THE WAYS OF LIFE. 


Showing the Right Way and the 
Wrong Way; the High Way and the Low 
Way; the True Way and the False Way; the 
Upward Way and the Downward Way; the 
Way of Honor and the Way of Dishonor; by 
Rev. G. 8S. Weaver, author of “Hopes and 
Helps,” “Menta! Science,” etc., etc. One 
handsome volume. 12mo, price, prepaid by 
mail, 50 cents. 

= Five copies, prepaid by mail, for #2. 
Twelve Copies for $4; Sixteen Copies for $5. 
FOWLERS & WELLS, 
308 Broadway, N. Y. 


U. §. PATENT OFFICE 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 


In connection with this office (Fow- 


LERS AND WELLS) there is now established a 
Daramimenr for the purpose of transacting with the 
Unrrep Staras Pataxt Orrice all kinds of business 
pertaining to Parents, Caveats, and Paterren In- 
Vantions. Advice in ceses of Ru-tssves, Exrensioxs 
ov Patents, Consiictine CLaims. and Resacrep AP- 
Puications, will be freely given, in anewer to commu- 
nications stating the circumstances of the case. This 
Daravtent will be under the superintendence of Joun 
B. Fatusanxs, Attorney und Counselior at Law, who 
nav for many years been acquainted with the practice of 
the Patent Office, and witn the method of safely con- 
ducting Patent cases. re hss also an extensive know!- 
edge of inventions, ral acquaimtance with the 
mebanical improvementa of the day. 

We fee! contideace in assuring those entrusting their 
business with this office, that it will be conducted with 
care apd promptness, upon the moet liberal terms. 

Maen or Womem wishing to make application for let- 
tere patent, should forward descriptions of their iaven- 
tions (or a model and descriptioa, if convenient), and 

poy Ayecd be immediately advised as to the best course 

If applicants are saticfied as to the 

pA dE of their improvements, they may have their 
on ieations made at once, and without furtuer examina- 








“at dels for this office should be forwarded by ex, 

(or other safe conveyance), carefully directed to Fow- 
Lees ann Wets, 308 Broadway, New York, to whom 
al! commun cat ous should be addre 


Letters and freight must be pre paid in order to 
entitie them to attention. 


LOOKING GLASSES 
and PICTURE FRAMES, Wholesale and Re- 
tall by JOMN 5. WILLARD, 440 Peal street, near 
Chatham sireet, New York. Nov, 12tp 








Books 
BY FOWLERS AND WELLS 


In order to accommodate “the people” residing in all 
parts of the United States, the undersigned publishers 
will forward, by return of the first mail, any book named 
jn the following list. The postage will be prepaid by 
them, at the New York Office. Ly this arrangement ot 
Fepaying postage in advance, fifty per cent. is saved to 
the purchasers. The price of each work, including post 
age, is given, so that the exact amount may be remitted. 
All letters containing orders should be postpaid, and 
directed as follows: Fowers anp WsiLs, 308 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Works on Water-Cure, 
Accidents and a. By Alfred 
Miustrated. Price 


ain, Forbes, and Houghton, on the 

b mngtt rm A Compilation of Papers on Hy- 

giene and Hydropathy. Edited, with additional mat- 
Sorty hb onghaon, A.M., M.D. Price $1 25. 


Cook cy Hydropathic. With new 
Sesle et on R. T. Trall,.M.D, Paper, 62 cents. 
81 ~ 4g 


Consumption ; ; its Prevention and Cure 
by the Water-Treatment, with directions. Illustrated. 
By Dr. Shew. Paper, 62 cents; Muslin, 87 cents. 


Curiosities of Common Water. With 
Additions by Joel Shew, M.D. Price 30 cents. 


Cholera ; its Causes, Prevention and 
Cure; and all other Bowel Complaints, treated by 
Water. By Dr. Shew. Price 30 cents, 


Domestic Practice of Hydropathy, with 
fifteen engraved Illustrations of important subjects, 
from Drawings. By Edward Johnson, M.D. §1 25. 


Errors of Physicians and Others, in the 
Application of the Water-Cure. By J. H. Rausse, 
Transiated from the German. Price 30 aA 


Family Physician, Hydropathic. By 
Dr. Joel Shew. A new and invaluable work for home 
Profusely iitustrated. Maslin. $2 50. 


The Hydropathic Encyclopedia ; a Com- 
plete System of H thy and Hygiene. An iilus 
tated work. By ee Te, M. D Two large vo- 
lumes, with a gene J pany ‘patetantially Te 
library le, with nearly one + 
paid by caail to any post-office, 3. 


Ryarepathy ie the People. An excel- 
lent work on alth. With Notes on Watér-Cure, 
By Dr. Trall. fam, 62 cents; Muslin, 87 cente, 


Hyére thy, or the Water-Cure: 
rinciples, Processes, and Modes of Treatmen’ 
an haan of the Latest Methods adopted by 
nitz, By Joel Shew, M.D, Price $1 25. 


Introduction to the Water-Cure. With 
an Exposition of the Human Constitution. By T. L. 
Nichola, M.D. Price 15 cents. 


Philosophy of the Water-Cure. A De- 
velopment of the True ws be ay eet of — and Lon- 
gore’ ih rva- 

of Sir Edward Z Bulwer, 


its 
with 





Price on cents. 


or, the In- 
ts. 


th. Price 15 cents. 


Principles of Hydropathy ; 
valid’s Guide to H 


Practice of the Water-Cure. Containing 
rocesses used in the Wster-Treatment in 
iBeaae. rice 30 cents. 


Results of rine ay OR treating of Con. 


stipation and Indigestion Johnson. 87 cents 


Science of Swimming. Giving the His- 
tory of Swimming, with special instruction to TS. 
Illustrated. Every boy should have it. Price 15 cents. 


Water-Cure Library. Embracing the most 

lar works on the subject, in seven large 12mo 

a awl By American and European Authors. Every 
family should bave a copy. Price $7. 


Water- “Cure in in Chrosie Dissene. An 
wrens Choaie Disyanee. By Dr, J, ML. Geily. 91 60, 
Water-Cure in Amorien. Over Three 


Handred Cases of Diseases treated with 
Water. By Drs tA. “Trall, and others. Price $125 


Water and Vegetable Diet in ey 
Cancer, Asthma, and many other Di 
Lamb, A Scivotitic Work. Price 87 cents, 


Water-Cure Manual: A Popular Work 
on Hyd y. With familiar Directions. By Dr 
Shew. Every family should have it. Price 8" cents 


Water-Care in every known Disease. 
By J. Rausse. Translated from the German by 
Cc. H. Moker. Paper, 62 cents; Muslin, 87 centa. 


Water-Cure Almanac. Illustrated. Con” 
taining mach important matter. Price 6 cents, 


Water-Cure Journal and Herald of Re- 
forms, Devoted to Hydropathy and Medical Reform, 
Published monthly, at One Dollar a Year. 


Water-Cure Pocket Manual. 3 cents. 





eee» 


Works on Phrenology. 
Combe’s Loctares | on Phrenology. In- 


ccadition of the United Staton.” Ulustrated. "$1.35. 
Chart for ir Receding various 8 Develop- 
for Phrenologists. 
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rectly ascertained, and the character of individuals become 
apparent to others. 
The discoverers of that noble science did not, probably, 





Perspmration.—The perspiration is a fluid 
whose regularity and continuance of exhalation are not 
merely conducive, but absolutely y to health: with- 
out such regularity, the animal temperature would run riot, 
and substances of an injurious quality would be allowed to 
permeate the finest and most delicate of the tissues of the 
body. Some experimentalists in France conceived that, by 
obstructing the perspiration of the skin, and thereby pre- 
venting the dispersion of animal temperature by evapora- 
tion, they would be enabled to produce internal fever at 
will, To satisfy themselves on this question, they covered 
arabbit with an impermeable coating of varnish, but the 
result failed to satisfy their expectation. Instead of an in- 
crease of temperature, the heat of the body quickly dimin- 
ished, and in one hour and a half the animal died of as- 
phyxia. 





Pror. Jutros Ca#sar HanntBal ON PHRENOL- 
o@y.—The learned Professor has a funny lecture upon 
“Freenology.” We extract a few brief passages: “De 
bump,” says Professor Hannibal, “dat am moss kultivated 
in de cullered man’s hed am called on Fowler and Wells 
map ob de brane ‘ Amativeness.’ Dis am de bump dat plays 
de debil wid de fare sect, because dat am whar Kupid 
springs from; dis bump lays in de back ob de neck near de 
kote koller; it am called de bump of 4b. What am all de 
sisters feelin’ in de back of dar necks for?” 

Again, remarks the Professor: “Combativeness am 
found mitey big in de cullered race. It lays ‘long side ob 
*Firmness, which bump am ‘lustrated on de map by de 
jackass, which shows how much easyer it am to coax dan to 
dribe. Some people hab got bigger bumps dan odders, and 
dis am de way you will find out: s\pose you hab a squarrell 
wid a man and you call him a liar, and he sez, ‘ Ef you call 
me dat twice more I'll smack you cross de chops.’ Dat man 
hab got Combativeness small, but ef at de moment dat you 
call de man a liar, you find yourself a rollin in de gutter wid 
you nose split open, you may make up your mind dat it 
sticks out on dat man’s head so big you can hang your hat 
on it.” 

Upon ‘ Alimentiveness’ the Professor is equally humorous: 
“ Dis am de bump dat enables a feller to tell what am good 
to eat, an how much he ort to gormandize at a time; for 
inestinck, you go in de seller by Caferine Market, and you 
see a man call for a plate ob raw clams and a plate ob sas- 
sengers. Well, if he eat de clams and leabe de sassengers, 
den he got de small bump; but eff he eat boff, den 
he got it big. Sum niggers got it mitey big, dat dey not 
oney eat up de clams and sassengers, but call for a plate ob 
pork and beans, and want it ‘fost all pork, and a good deal 
ob beans,’ to top off wid. I call dat hog eatin hog. 

“And now dat I see I got you all in de noshun ob eatin, 
I will ‘smiss you, so you kin go home and get a cold bite; 
and while Brudder Len Clawson passes round de sasser, I 
will remark dat I don't want nobody to ring in dem new 
free cent pieces on me for a‘ fip,’ as was come on me lass 
week. I don't take em for sixpence no how.” 


Sout anp Bopy.—The human body, in its 
every feature and lineament, is an exact image or represent- 
ative of that higher form—that spiritual entity that reigns 
within, which we call the soul, and which is the real man 
that was created in the image of God—a rea/ spiritual body 
—a substantial form. We do not sufficiently realize the 
great trath that there is a spiritual body as well as a natural 
body, and that that which is spiritual has as rex! definite 
form and substance as that which is natural and much more 
perfect. The natural is only an owtbérth of the spiritual, 
and must therefore be more gross and imperfect. But 
because it is an outbirth of the spiritual, it must also be an 
image or representation of it. There is an exact correspond- 
ence between the two, and upon this great central truth all 
our ideas of mental philosophy must necessarily be based; 
and any system built upon any other foundation will fall 
and disappear like the “ baseless fabric of a dream.” If, then, 
there is an exact correspondence between the natural and 
spiritual worlds—bdetween themind and the body—it follows, 
as an irresistible conclusion, that the science of phrenology 
is not only fixed immovably upon an eternal basis of truth, 
but that it is the only true science of mind, and furnishes 
the only clue by which the mental constitution eam be cor- 





derstand the full nature and extent ofthe great truth upon 
which it is evidently based ; yet, fortunately for the race, 
they understood enough to put them upon the right track ; 
and the world will yet witness developments in that direc- 
tion that would be perfectly astounding to this g ti 

It has been said of some naturalists, that by seeing a 
single bone of some strange animal, they could draw a cor- 
rect likeness of it, although they bad never seen it. And it 
may not be visionary to suppose that the time will yet come, 
in the progress of science, when it will be possible to take 
a correct portrait of an individual with the complexion, 
color of hair and eyes, features, expression of countenance, 
and all the minutia of the physical form—and hence to give 
a true description of his character—by merely seeing his 
hand, arm, or foot, for instance, or possibly by his gait or 
tone of voice or handwriting. These things are not now 
permitted to men, and will not be so long as they remain in 
their present low state of development. But the inner life 
is not necessarily so far removed from mortal ken, but that 
the researches of science, when directed by a proper relig- 
ious spirit, may bring it forth to view. Man is not always 
to remain in a state blissful ignorance—ignorant of his 
nature and destiny —an almost total stranger to himself and 
his fellows. P. K. 





Aw Intetiicent First Cavse.—If the follow- 
ing argument in favor of an intelligent first cause seems to 
you of any value, be so good as to insert it in your Journal. 
I lately met some persons who believed that the phenomena 
of living were not such as to lead to the supposition of a 
Designer, but were the result of matter and its properties. 

First, then, let me call attention to that wonderful and 
all-necessary organ, the human eye, immured, for security, 
in hollowed bone, (high in the system and in the direction 
of the body's motion,) and protected by movable lids and 
fringes to shield it from external harm—its lachrymal gland 
placed adoré to keep it moist, and thus enable it to roll at 
ease and without pain, and to float away what might else 
injure it, with its duct beneath to convey from it all super- 
fluous moisture ; its cord behind (by a curious mechanical 
adjustment) drawing it forward, whenever the eye, to en- 
able us to view distant has to be prolonged into a 
telescope ; its transparent coats of cornea; the delicate mus- 
cular band of the tris, contracting or enlarging the pupil to 
diminish or increase the light-space as we pass from dazzling 
noon into sober twilight; its parabolic shape, aqueous and 
virteous humors, and crystalline lens to bend the rays of 
light to a focus on the beautiful expanded nerve network; 
and, finally, the optic nerve, through a small aperture in 
the bone of the skull, conveying the impressed image of a 
thousand objects so perfectly at every conscious moment to 
the brain, &c. 

Secondly, if any of the more prominent senses or organs 
(or even portions of organs) had been omitted in the frame- 
work of man, the omission would have occasioned very 
serious evils; if, indeed, it would have been compatible 
with his evistence at all. If, for instance, feet, lungs, heart, 
ears, teeth, brain, and vertebre—if, in short, man's general 
structure had been what it is, but yet if his eyes and hands 
(or eyes or hands) had not been present—echat would have 
been the result? Or if, for argument sake, man be admit- 
ted to be the product of matter working in the dark, blindly 
and to no purposed end; but if no provision had been made 
in man's organism for the propagation of the species, the 
first man would have been the last of his race; and this 
brings me. 

Thirdly, to the matter of the sexes, which seems to show 
provision, (and, therefore, prevision,) as clearly as anything 
in nature; for, in this case, the provision for one end, (the 
continuance of the race,) has been made in tro bodies, (like 
in nearly every other particular but this,in which for the 
end in view they ought to be unlike,) each so adapted to 
the other in all the minutie of detail as to secure the one 
object; and this, apparently, by a multiplied series of con- 
trivance after contrivance of the most intricate and wonder- 
ful kind, almost any one of which being omitted, it is doubt- 
ful if the end could be secured; and that end nothing less 
than the conti , £4 the exist , of mankind. And 
if all other arrangements for the attainment of this object 
had been present, and yet if that portion of the brain which 
presides over the function had been absent, where would 
man be? And what a singular proportionateness (every- 
thing conspiring to the same apparent end) in the b 














of males to females produced by all this multiplicity and 
complicity and adaptation of seeming means to ends! 

And here let me add, that (unless it be assed that our 
male and female progenitors were not of the same genus) 
matter must have produced by some means or other not 
on aman oR & woman, but a man AYD 8 woman, and this, 
too, not at different periods and in remote places, but nearly 
at the same time and in the same locality. 

But if it be once admitted that wan is a result of a great 
ARCHETYPAL IDEA in the mind of an intending God, and if, 
(as Phrenology seems to teach us,) “DO RIGHT, BE KIND, 
REVERENCE TRUTH, DO GooD” be Ais commands stereotyped 
on the human brain, do not svcn commands point to God as 
himself loving right, trath, goodness, and benignity; and, 
therefore, to one who will deal justly, kindly, gently, mer- 
cifully towards his creatures ; and though for a time, for some 
great end—possibly not otherwise attainable or attainable so 
well—he may suffer us to sorrow, (and sorrow seems to re- 
fine and elevate us, and to enhance enjoyment—and let us 
not forget that God works by meana,) yet that we are in 
good hands now and forever. Do not even the sorrows of 
time read in the light of swch God-written commands point 
to b'essedness in eternity. J. Ay As 

Kingston, C. W. 


Fon or Anmats.—The following interesting 
paragraph, from a work entitled, “ Passions of Animals,” 
shows that man is not the only creature that enjoys amuse- 
ment. 

Many small birds chase each other about in play, but per- 
haps the conduct of the crane and the trumpeter is the most 
extraordinary. The latter stands on one leg, hops about inan 
eccentric manner, and throws somersets. The Americans call 
it the “mad bird,” on account of these things, The crane 
expands its wings, runs round in circles, leaps, and throw- 
ing little stones and pieces of wood into the air, endeavors 
to catch them again, and pretends to avoid them as if afraid. 

Water birds, such as ducks and geese, dive after each 
other, and clear the surface of the water, with outstretched 
neck and flappy wings, throwing abundant spray around. 
Deer often engage in a sham battle, or a trial of strength, by 
testing their horns together and pushing for the mastery. 

All animals that pretend violence in their play, stop short 
of exercising it; the dog takes the greatest precaution not to 
injure by his bite; and the orang-outang, in wrestling with 
his keeper, pretends to throw him, crd makes faints of bit- 
ing him. 

Some animals make a semblance of catching prey. Young 
eats, for instance, leap for every small and moving object, 
even to the leaves strewed by the autumn winds; they 
crouch and steal forward ready for a spring; the body quiv- 
ering, and the tail vibrating with the motion; they bound 
on the moving leaf and again spring forward to another. 

Young lambs collect together on the little hillocks and 
eminences in pastures, racing and sporting with each other 
in the most interesting manner. Birds of the pie kind, like 
monkeys, are full of mischief, play, and mimickry. There 
is a story told of a tame magpie that was seen busily em- 
ployed in a garden gathering pebbles, and with much so- 
lemnity and a studied air throwing them in a hole about 
eighteen inches deep, made to receive a post. After drop- 
ping each stone, it cried “carruck” triumphantly, and set 
off for another. On examining the spot,a poor toad was 
found in the hole, which the magpie was stoning for its 
amusement. 

Norririve Princrete.—F. P., Boston. In re- 
ply to your inquiry, we have only to say, we have no faith 
in the pretensions of one A. G. Hall, M.D. We have no 
knowledge of the present whereabouts of that wandering 
self-landing person. 

Ancient Retics.—Near Terre Coupee, Mich., 
there has been found recently the lower jaw of a beast 
similar to the ox. There is no place in it for teeth ; it con- 
tains only three double teeth, set elose together, and never 
held any more. Lengthwise of the jaw the teeth measures 
Jifteen inches ; two of them are solid; the smallest is loose, 
has four proper roots, is a cube four inches each way, and 
weighs two pounds, The largest tooth is seven inches lorg. 
The whole bone is two feet long, and weighs forty pounds. 
There is a hole one ineh in diameter through its entire 
length. It is no doubt the remains of some huge herbifer- 
ous animal which stalked about long before Adam made his 
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